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if you a what you want 
WE'VE GOT IT 


The exact title, the specific edition, the preferred publisher is among 
EMB’s tens of thousands of titles — virtually everything used in every 
phase of music education. Whatever you have in mind, EMB has in 


stock. And you get it faster. Order today. 


if you arent quite sure 


WE'VE STILL GOT IT 


“Stuck” for a new program idea? Better teaching material? Anything 


you've ever heard, or heard about, is here available on approval for 


you to see. Just ask for it. Or, write and tell us the type 


: music and grade of difficulty you need, and we'll send 


an approval selection. You see more music; see it faster, 


when you order on approval from EMB. 


OCTAVO CHORUSES 
CHORAL COLLECTIONS 
OPERETTAS 
BAND MUSIC 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
INSTRUMENTAL TEACHING MATERIAL 
TEXT BOOKS 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Write for a free copy of the EMB GUIDE, the most complete 
listing of school music material of all publishers available. 


EMB 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 
30 East Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Be glad it’s a professional wood clarinet 


She’s just a beginner now. But in a few short 
weeks she will learn there is no substitute for a 
wood clarinet. That’s why it’s better to 

invest in a professional model right at the start. 
Thousands do. And they buy Edgware, the 
grenadilla wood clarinet with power forged nickel 
silver keys. Best of all, an Edgware costs only 

a few dollars more than a plastic. 


For full particulars on the world’s most popular clarinet, 


write C. Bruno & Son, Inc., 460 West 34th Street, New York, 
or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas 
In Canada: Boosey and Hawkes Ltd., Toronto 
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Boosey AND HAWKES 


Edgware 


$129.50 with case 
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ANNOUNCING 


MUSIC 


a sparkling new series— 


FOR LIVING 


by JAMES L. MURSELL 


GLADYS TIPTON 


BEATRICE LANDECK 
HARRIET NORDHOLM 


ROY E. FREEBURG 


JACK M. WATSON 


These unique books for grades 
1 through 6 are outstanding 


in many ways: 


They present music as an 
essential part of living in 
our own culture and in 
other cultures throughout 
the world. 


They relate music to social 
studies and to life at school, 
at home, and in the com- 
munity. 


They provide opportunities 
for pupils to take part in 
many kinds of musical ac- 
tivities. 

They are colorfully and 
realistically illustrated by 
Feodor Rojankovsky and 
Jean Mursell. 


Teachers’ books contain a va- 
riety of practical teaching 
aids and suggestions, adapt- 


able to any classroom situa- 


tion. 


Superb recordings of most of 
the songs in the books add to 
the meaning and enjoyment 


of the program. 
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Editorially Speaking 


HIS is the time of year the thoughts. of 

music-lovers already begin to turn in the 
direction of spring and summer plans, including 
schools, camps, festivals and foreign tours. All of 
these activities will receive considerable attention 
in this magazine from now on, including some 
of the material in this issue. 

Marie Joy Curtiss, who wrote a stimulating 
article for us on the European Festivals last 
spring, now offers a few practical suggestions 
along the “do-it-yourself” line, in which she has 
had much personal experience. For those of less 
initiative or independence there is a wide choice 
of responsible agencies making organized tours 
available or even setting up individual itineraries 
aiming at a minimum of trouble and expense. 

Most of the leading colleges and universities of 
America emphasize music in their summer 
schools, concerning which detailed information 
can be secured without difficulty at the offices of 
the respective Deans. Summer music camps and 
workshops also make their plans easily accessible, 
and some of these may be found advertised and 
otherwise mentioned in our own columns. 

The American Music Festival has now become 
a real competitor for its long standing European 
relatives, and, as abroad, is quite likely to be 
found in small and hitherto obscure communi- 
ties. Music has put these places on the map in a 
way that even a good ball-team could hardly 
have accomplished. 


HE new series of radio programs sponsored 

by Music Journal on Station WEVD, New 
York, AM and FM, have proved a success, with 
considerable attention from the press, as well as 
a substantial fan mail from listeners, who are 
given a chance to secure information concerning 
the magazine, a free copy of the current issue and 
also the Spaeth book, Fun with Music, by simply 
writing a letter or card of inquiry to the station. 
without obligation of any kind. The half-hour 
program is presented on the last Friday of each 
month at 8.15 P.M., consisting of discussions and 
actual music, always with at least two guests, the 
editor acting as moderator. 

The opening broadcast was graced by the 
presence of the popular composer-pianist, Mana- 
Zucca, with Joan Field, violinist, helping her to 
demonstrate and analyze her new Violin Con- 
certo, shortly before its world premiere at Hunter 
College, New York. Gerald Deakin of ASCAP 
was effectively interviewed on the same program. 
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At the end of December Music Journal similarly 
presented Henry Cowell on the air, illustrating 
his progress from the notorious “tone clusters” 
of his youth to his recorded and widely per- 
formed symphonies of today. With this well 
known composer appeared Oliver Daniel, of 
Associated Music Publishers, discussing authori- 
tatively the problems of the contemporary creative 
musician in America. 

The first WEVD broadcast of the new year in 
this important series scheduled ‘Tom Scott, origi- 
nally famous as a singer of folk songs to his own 
guitar accompaniment, later known as an adapter 
and arranger of such materials, and now a serious 
composer in his own right, with many works in 
the larger forms to his credit. ‘The companion 
guest selected for the broadcast of January 27 was’ 
Don Craig, one of the outstanding choral. con- 
ductors of America. 

Both of these men are represented by provoca- 
tive articles in this issue of Music Journal. Mr. 
Scott tells from his own experience how Ameri- 
can folk music can best be presented to the public 
and points out the difficulties confronting the 
composer who tries to make serious use of this 
background to our national life. Mr. Craig sug- 
gests a few common errors in choral directing 
and singing which may give some of his colleagues 
food for thought. 

On the side of pure scholarship Dr. Paul Nettl 
again contributes a stimulating piece of research, 
this time on the character and personality of the 
great Mozart, whose name is automatically in 
evidence on practically every day of this gooth 
anniversary year of his birth. Dr. Nett] recently 
wrote for Music Journal a thoroughly human and 
rather eye-opening story about the musical Venice 
of Casanova’s day, and he now treats the almost 
canonized Mozart in a similarly frank ‘and 
effective fashion. 

Another article of great honesty and frankness 
is the one dealing with handicapped musicians, 
by Charles Fleischman, a violinist of high stand- 
ing who has overcome apparently insuperable 
difficulties as a victim of polio. There are honest 
and practical suggestions also in George Lon- 
don’s account of the Vienna Opera of today and 
yesterday, again based on personal experience of 
the sort for which there is no substitute. 

A down-to-earth statement of the facts concern- 
ing New York concert debuts by that expert 
public relations counsel, Constance Hope, rounds 
out the leading features of this issue. 
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PIANO CONCERTI 


By American Composers 


CONCERTO in F Major. ..... . . Boykin . 
Organ Part: 50¢ — Orchestra Parts: each 25¢ 
CONCERTO AMERICANA... ... . Kasschau 
Band Parts: each 40¢ 
CONCERTO in C Major....... . Kasschau 
Orchestra Parts: each 25¢ 
CONCERTO in C Major...... . . Williams 
Organ Part: 50¢ — Orchestra Parts: each 25¢ 
CONCERTO in A Minor. ..... . Williams 
Organ Part: 50¢ — Orchestra Parts: each 25¢ 
CONCERTO in F Major. ...... . Williams 
Organ Part: 50¢ — Orchestra Parts: each 25¢ 
CONCERTO in G Major. ..... . . Williams 


FOURTH CONCERTO in C Major. . . Williams 


(Each Concerto Published in Score with 2nd Piano Part) 


Materials for the Piano Teacher 


PIANO SOLO 


JUDY AND BILL—MacLachlan $.30 ©POEM—Boykin 
KOPY KAT—Nevin : INDIAN PONY RACE—Glover. 


LITTLE BO-JEEP—Nevin SANTIAGO DE CUBA—Hibbs. 
PICCOLO PETE—Nevin 


THE HAPPY BUS DRIVER— 


Garrow 


THE PINTO PONY—Garrow.. 
JET CADETS—Glover . NOCTURNE IN SWING—Nevin 


LITTLE BRASS BUGLE— 


Gl 
MINSTRELS—Boykin 
A SIDEWALK JINGLE-- 
Brodsky 35 THE MUSIC BOX—Barth 


METHODS — STUDIES — COLLECTIONS 


AARON—Magic Fingers MacLACHLAN— 

FISH AND MOORE— Graded Melody Studies Bk. 2 
Three R’s in Music j NEVIN—Keyboard Sketches ... 

MacLACHLAN— THOMPSON— 


Famous Opera Themes 3 Miniature Classics 


MacLACHLAN— VANDEVERE— 
Graded Melody Studies Bk. 1 .75 Great Men Who Made Music 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, INC. 
A Division Of 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


COMPOSERS’ AWARDS 


HE customary total of $500 in 

awards is again offered in the 
14th annual Young Composers Con- 
test of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs for works in two cate- 
gories, according to a joint announce- 
ment by Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan of 
Beloit, Wis., Federation President, 
and Elliot Weisgarber of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, Chairman of 
the contest. 

A first prize of $175 and a sec- 
ond prize of $125 will be paid for 
a sonata or comparable work for 
solo wind or string instrument with 
piano, or for any combination of 
three to five orchestral instruments, 
of which the piano may be one. 
Minimum playing time must be 
eight minutes. A first prize of $175 
and a second prize of $75 are offered 
for a choral work, either unaccom- 
panied or with accompaniment for 
piano, organ or a group of not more 
than 10 wind or string instruments. 
Any citizen of the United States, 
native or naturalized, who will have 
reached his 18th birthday, but not 
his 26th, by April 16, 1956, the final 
date for submission of entries, is 
eligible to compete. 

A special award is also offered in 
connection with the Young Compos- 
ers Contest, a scholarship valued at 
$600 and named for the late Charles 
Ives and providing a summer's study 
at the Indian Hill Music Workshop 
at Stockbridge, Mass, This competi- 
tion is open to composers between 
the ages of 16 and 18. 

Bulletins giving full details of the 
contest may be obtained from Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs 
Headquarters, 445 West 23rd Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


ENEWAL of three-year 

scholarship in strings at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music 
which the National Federation of 
Music Clubs has offered annually 
since 1951, is announced by Mrs. 
Ronald A. Dougan of Beloit, Wis- 
consin, president of the Federation, 
and Mrs. Charles A. Pardee of Chi- 
cago, National Student Adviser. The 
scholarship covers three years’ tui- 
tion at the Conservatory, valued at 
$600 annually, and this year em- 
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braces also, for the first time, board 
and room for the initial year. 

Additional awards include a debut 
recital at the Conservatory in the 
third year of study, opportunities 
for appearance on radio and televi- 
sion, and a solo appearance with 
the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
under the auspices of the Baltimore 
Music Club, Maryland's largest fed- 
erated group. The age bracket cov- 
ered is that of the Student Division, 
16 to 25. State Auditions for the 
scholarship will be held this spring 
between March | and 15 in all states 
and the District of Columbia, with 
the outstanding musician among 
state winners selected for the schol- 
arship. 

An additional scholarship made 
available to the Federation this year 
is also for a string player and is 
offered by the Shreveport, Louisiana, 
Symphony Orchestra and Centenary 
College of Shreveport. It includes 
full tuition, board and room at the 
college, and the obligations incident 
to the scholarship are participation 
in the regular rehearsals and con- 
certs of the Shreveport Symphony 
and maintenance of the high scho- 
lastic standing required by the col- 
lege. Auditions for this scholarship 
will be held concurrently with the 
Peabody Conservatory Scholarship 
Auditions. The scholarship is open 
to the same age bracket, 16 to 25. 

Both scholarships are in line with 
the Federation’s consistent, nation- 
wide campaign to combat the cur- 
rent shortage of string players. »>> 
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The All-America Chorus, a group 
of approximately 100 mixed voices 
drawn from all parts of the nation, 
will undertake a concert tour of 
Europe this summer, leaving New 
York June 20 and returning August 
3. Travelling with the assistance of 
the State Department, the ensemble 
will make radio, television and con- 
cert appearances in Austria, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France, England and Canada. 

The chorus is open to capable 
singers of all ages, denominations 
and affiliations. There will also be 
solo opportunities for outstanding 
vocalists and pianists. Those inter- 
ested may secure full information 
from the All-America Chorus office 
at 325 North Charles Street, Balti- 
more 1, Maryland. 
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Because 
they're the Finest.. 


IN YOUR | 
SCHOOL! 


NEW CONN ORGANS 


...€acha Triumph in 
Tone and Performance 


Compare these mew 
CONN organs with any 
instruments anywhere— you'll 
then agree that they are 
America’s Finest ... each one a 
Triumph in Tone and Per- 


formance. Make a date with your 


CONN organ dealer for 
demonstration soon... for the 
musical thrill of your life! 


NEw, IMPROVED Classic 


This great instrument—above—(replacing the 
former model 2C2 Connsonata) has been im- 
proved for ‘55, with new features you'll want 
to see and try. This new CLASSIC has Two 
expression pedals, one for each manual, a 
new “built-in” lighting system for music 
rack, keyboards, and pedal board, and full 
A.G.O. 32-note pedal board. 


NEW, ENLARGED 


Replacing the former 2D mo- 
del Connsonata, is this new 
vastly improved ARTIST mo- 
del (left)! New/ Two 61-note 
independent manuals, new ‘rock- 
er-type’” coupler tabs, and 
completely mew styling. Ex- 
ternal speakers, 25-note pedal 
board, moderate price. 


auneweMinuel 


Now, America’s Newest and 
Finest Spinet (below) is avail- 
able to thrill the most critical 
music lover! Gorgeous pure- 
organ tone and true solo 
“voices’’—plus two independent 
44-note manuals and 13-note 
solo pedal. Smaller than a 
spinet piano! 


— NEW FULL LINE 
FOLDER. Also ask for free book- 
let,‘‘ How to Choose an Organ.” 
C.G. Conn Ltd., ORGAN DIVI- 
SION, Dept. 238 Elkhart, Ind. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT SPECIALISTS NEARLY A CENTURY 
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The Hebrew Union School of 
Sacred Music of Hebrew Union Col- 
lege-Jewish Institute of Religion, 40 
W. 68th St., New York City, an- 
nounces that the Jacob Weinberg 
Synagogue Composition Prize of 
$150 will again be offered in 1956. 

The prize was established in honor 
of Dr. Jacob Weinberg, noted com- 
poser, long associated with the 
School of Sacred Music and member 
of the music faculty of Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, to stimulate crea- 
tivity among composers of temple 
music. The prize is presented annu- 
ally as a publication subsidy for the 
best composition submitied, 

Compositions must be in the He- 
braic musical idiom and _ liturgical 
style for cantor and organ, with 
optional chorus. They must be four 
to six minutes in duration and based 
either on an original theme or on a 
traditional chant (nusach), They 
should be suitable for practical use 
in the synagogue service. 


The long awaited Rhapsody for 
Accordion and Orchestra, selected 
as the prize winning composition in 
its first annual competition by the 
Arcari Foundation and also pub- 
lished by the Foundation, is now on 
the market. Anyone interested in 
purchasing a copy should write to 
the Arcari Foundation, 14 Merion 
Rd., Merion, Penna. 
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Ithaca’s radio station WHCU is en- 
couraging creative arts at Cornell 
by sponsoring two $100 prizes for 
the best radio play and the best 
musical composition submitted by 
any full-time student of the Uni- 
versity. 


Radio station KDKA, Pittsburgh, 
has presented Chatham College (for- 
merly Pennsylvania College for 
Women) with its musical arrange- 
ments collection, one of the largest 
collections of its kind in the United 
States. Included are over 2,000 com- 
plete instrumental orchestrations of 
symphonies, suites, light opera, 
grand opera and musical comedy; 
over 5,000 vocal orchestrations of all 
kinds; over 3,000 pieces of sheet mu- 
sic dating from 1929 to 1953; and 
an unestimated number of popular 
arrangements ranging from duets to 
large choral arrangements. 
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HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


Here's a chance to make your choral programs far more 
entertaining than ever before! Each novel choral skit is a 
dramatic vehicle in itself. Your group highlights each choral 
performance by actually acting them out. Your audience now 
has something to see as well as something to listen to! 


| WANT TO SING A SOLO 

THE DEAF WOMAN’S COURTSHIP 
THE KEYS TO HEAVEN 

O SOLDIER, SOLDIER 

SUGAR CANE ROMANCE 


WHISTLE, MARY, WHISTLE 
Price cach 


Send For FREE Reference Copies Today! 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATI 799 Seventh Avenue New York 19, N. Y. 
Sales Agent. for: Robbins Music Corporation . leo Feist, Inc. « Miller Music Corpération 
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Al G. Wright, Director of Bands 
at Purdue University, has  an- 
nounced the availability of films of 
the 1955 Purdue Marching Band. 
These films were taken at the pre- 
game and halftime performances of 
the Purdue “All-American” March- 
ing Band during the entire football 
season. 

These films are in 16mm color and 
sound, A Teaching Guide accom- 
panies each film. The films may be 
obtained by writing Prof. L. D. 
Miller, Audio-Visual Aid Depart- 
ment, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. A charge of $1.00 is made 
when these films are borrowed by 
schools outside the State of Indiana. 


y> 


In commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of The 
Chicago Theological Seminary, 5757 
University Ave., the Alumni Asso- 
ciation is sponsoring a_ national 
hymn competition. A prize of $100 
will be awarded for the best hymn 
text chosen by a committee of judges. 

The hymns should be written in 
well-known meters in order to be 
sung to music that may be found in 
standard church hymnals, It should 
be appropriate for use in services 
of ordination, installation services, 
services of dedication to Christian 
service and similar uses that empha- 
size the ministry or other Christian 
service. 

New hymn tunes may accompany 
the texts, but only the words of the 
hymn will be considered the 
judging. Anyone may enter. The 
deadline for entries is March 31, 
1956. 


The National Symphony Orchestra 
of Washington, D. C. will offer a 
series of free concerts for High 
School students from April 27 to 
May 31 under the title of “Music 
for Young America.” These concerts 
are made possible through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Merriweather Post, 
Vice-President of the Association, 
and wiil be conducted by Dr. How- 
ard Mitchell, as in the regular sea- 
son. Schools wishing to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity should get 
in touch with Ralph Black, Man- 
ager of the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, at 1779 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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would you believe it... 


This.spinet rivals many a grand in 
tone and volume! What’s the secret? 
An exclusive iron lever back with 
high tension strings .. . dyna-tension, 
it’s called. Try this remarkable 

piano. Then judge for yourself. 


i 


Iilustrated at top of page is Everett's newest 


high fashion Modern, ebony blacl: with brass trim. 
Immediately above, the exquisite limed oat: Modern. 


Send for free booklet showing latest modern and 


traditional piano styles. Prices begin at $765 


(Freight and bench extra). Budget terms available. 


Everett Piano Co., Division of Meridan Corp., 
South Haven Michigan 
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FOR YEARS-AHEAD PERFORMANCE... 


FINE TRUMPET ARTISTS 
ARE SWITCHING TO THE 


Top professionals in radio, TV, recording, dance, concert and 
symphony are rapidly renouncing the ‘‘old”’ in favor of 
the “new!” The sensational new CONN 28A “Cornet that looks 
like a trumpet’ —a product of Conn research—q:ickly 
proves its unqualified superiority over all other cornets and 
trumpets, to all who try it. The men pictured are typical 
of the former trumpet artists who already own and play this 
amazing instrument . . . because they have found that 
it has the built-in harmonic range and balance they have long 
sought. Try it yourself, or have your best students 
play it... you'll quickly notice a big difference. See your 
Conn dealer at your early convenience. 


WARREN E. KIME, solo trumpet artist with 
CBS Chicago staff orchestra, previously with 
Ray Anthony. Now playing 28A Cornet. 


THAD JONES, terrific jazz trumpet 
with the nation's number one dance 
band—Count Basie. Now playing 
28A Cornet. 


JOHNNY HOWELL, fine trumpet artist, using 
28A Cornet with CBS Chicago staff orchestra, 
Formerly with Woody Herman orchestra. 


artist and leader own nightclub 
combo, Walla Walia, Washington, 
Plays 28A Cornet. 


LOUIS PANICO, famous trumpet artist now 
using 28A Cornet with CBS Chicago stoff 
orchestra, 


PHIL KORMAN, first chair trumpet with 
the Dan Belloc orchestra of Chicago. 
Uses 28A Cornet. 


* SEAMLESS “ELECTRO-D” BELL ¢ ACOUSTICALLY-CORRECT MOUTHPIPE ¢ NON- 
* CORRODING “MICRO-FINISH” ¢ SCIENTIFICALLY CONTROLLED “CALI-BORE” 


Free BROCHURE 


Get the whole story about this sensational 
all-new Conn 28A Connstellation Cornet 
& —in color, with cornet pictured lifesize! 
Mail coupon, letter or postal TODAY, 
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FRANK “PORKY" PANICO, great trumpet 
artist now playing 28A Cornet with CBS 
Chicago staff orchestra. 


BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. CONN LTD. 
Dept. 222, Elkhart, Indiana 
Send FREE brochure on 28A Conastellation Cornet. 


Name 


Address 


City, Zone, State. 


My playing connection: 
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HE year 1956 is the Mozart 

year. Everybody pays tribute to 
the great genius who was born 200 
years ago. We listen to his sym- 
phonies, operas, chamber music, 
with all the joy music can arouse. 
Many a listener might ask: “How 
about Mozart as a human being? 


What of his character, his appear-— 


ance? 

If we begin to describe Mozart's 
personality, the physical side is the 
first to strike us. His height and 
bearing are by no means imposing. 
He is often taken for a person of 
inferior rank, and the fact that this 
insignificant little man is the great 
master Mozart usually comes to us 
as a painful surprise. On one occa- 
sion a famous man even thinks him 
to be a travelling craftsman. Some- 
times Mozart takes such an incident 
in good spirits, but it must be said 
that he has something of an inferior- 
ity complex as regards his physical 
appearance. As 2a consequence of 
this feeling he endeavors to dress 
very carefully, sometimes overdoes 
it and does not shrink from occa- 
sionally appearing somewhat con- 
spicuous, He has a great deal of 
vanity. He is especially proud of his 
beautiful hands. He loves to adorn 
himself with lace trimmings and 


Dr. Paul Nettl, temporarily on leave of 
absence from the Music Department of In- 
diana University, is the author of several 
important works on Mozart, of which the 
latest, an unusual type of biography, has 
just been published in a pocket edition by 
Fischer of Frankfurt and Hamburg, He is 
lecturing extensively in conection with the 
current Mozart Bicentennial. 
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Mozart’s Character 


and 


PAUL 


jewelry. In this respect he reminds 
us of Richard Wagner, who is 
known even to have worn feminine 
apparel, 

Usually Mozart wears a kind of 
blue tail-coat with gilded buttons, 
knee breeches and shoes with silver 
buckles. Whenever he is to conduct, 
his wife Konstanze must have the 
red tail-coat ready which at that 
time, just as in that of Bach, is the 
typical uniform of musicians. His 
entire body is in a nervous tremor 
of agitation. His hands move as 
though he were constantly playing 
an imaginary piano. His nervous- 
ness is a result of the restless life 
which he had to lead in his youth, 
travelling in stage-coaches over the 
great highways of Europe. His fea- 
tures are not in the least impressive. 
There is no trace of genius in his 


Mozart’s Cousin, Maria 


Personality 


NETTL 


face, and nothing of the demoniac 
character of a Beethoven, E. T. A. 
Hoffmann or Paganini. Only when 
Mozart sits at the piano and impro- 
vises does he look different. Then 
“his entire face changes,” says his 
biographer Niemetschek. 

One of Mozart’s most striking 
qualities is his fine psychological in- 
sight. His letters are classical exam- 
ples of excellent observation, a fac- 
ulty which finds its artistic reflection 
in his masterly dramatic characteri- 
zations. He has a wonderful sense of 
humor and occasionally indulges in 
the coarsest of jests, The obscenities 
which are to be found in many of 
his letters, especially in those ad- 
dressed to his “Baesle’” (his girl- 
cousin in Augsburg) as well as in his 
canons (rounds and ditties) are trace- 
able to the atmosphere which sur- 
rounded him in his Salzburg child- 
hood. In his home, ribald jests and 
coarse words were readily under- 
stood, according to the precept 
“naturalia non sunt turpia.” But 
even in the higher spheres of nobil- 
ity and royalty such matters were 
not taken too seriously, as can easily 
be gathered from the letters of such 
persons as Liselotte of the Palati- 
nate. Such buffooneries may also 
find their psychological explanation 
in the relaxation from strenuous la- 
bor which they seem to have pro- 
vided for Mozart. Puns of ambigu- 
ous or unambiguous meaning were 
something that even Beethoven was 
not «verse to. 

Mozart, unlike Beethoven, did not 
possess a firm character and a deter- 
mined will power, Kindheartedness, 
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occasional lack ot initiative, and a 
frequent easy-going and unqualified 
optimism are character traits which 
complicate the life of a genius. One 
of the best observers of human na- 
ture, Baron Melchior von Grimm, 
who had presented the infant prod- 
igy to the astounded Parisians and 
to the world as a miracle of nature, 
but who had less understanding for 
the mature artist than for the “mir- 
acle,” writes to Mozart’s father Leo- 
pold from Paris in 1778: “Wolfgang 
is too naive, not active enough, too 
easily fooled, and has too little idea 
of how to travel the road to success. 
If he had only half as much talent 
and in return twice as much savoir- 
faire, | would not be worried about 
him.” Leopold comments: “All this 
is correct.”” In two of Leopold’s let- 
ters we find this observation of a 
critical father: “There are two 
causes which prevent you from al- 
ways making proper use of your in- 
telligence. Search yourself! Know 
yourself! You have a bit too 
much pride and amour-propre. And 
then you are too readily sociable 
and open your heart to the first 
comer.” 

Nevertheless it is wrong to say 
that Wolfgang was no man of ac- 
tion, no calmly determined and 
tough fighter but mostly a dreamer 
and fatalist, as Schurig puts it in 
his authoritative biography. Quite 
the contrary! He was a tremendous 
worker and the accomplishments of 
the last years of his life are unique 
in the history of the human mind. 
For just as Beethoven composed his 
greatest works in the midst of the 
struggle against fate, against deaf- 
ness and illness, so did Mozart write 
his masterpieces, the Abduction, 
Figaro, Don Giovanni, Magic Flute, 
The Requiem, his great symphonies 
and chamber works, in his last ten 
years, in the midst of great financial 
distress, all alone, pressed by cred- 
itors, neglected, mocked by fate, and 
knowing that innumerable bunglers 
and incompetents had_ preference 
over him, the greatest genius of his 
time. Indeed, the last ten years of 
his life, during which he was con- 
tinually humiliated and_ ignored, 


and only rarely saw the silver lining, 


reveal him as the great genius who, 
with a clear mind, keeps up the 


struggle against fate, notwithstand- ; 


ing the different impression that 
may be conveyed by his everyday be- 
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Mozart Composing 


(From the Bettmann Archive) 


havior. This in spite of the fact that 
Nissen, his first important biogra- 
pher, reduces the great productivity 
of Mozart's last years to the simple 
contention that, during this time, 
he committed more of his works to 
paper. For it is clear that Mozart’s 
like was nothing but music. The 
writing down and working over of 
his musical fantasies was the work 
that had to be done. Mozart's genius 
was active in every second of his 
life. Even when bowling or playing 
billiards, the full flow of his musical 
inspiration never stopped, and tra- 
dition has it that he was frequently 
able to work at several compositions 
simultaneously, in a fashion similar 
to that of Beethoven. 


His Reiigious Feeling 


It would seem appropriate now 
to discuss Mozart’s attitude toward 
Catholicism and religion in general. 
It is natural that as a child growing 


up in the Catholic atmosphere of 


Salzburg he had a Christian educa- 
tion and acquired Catholic feelings. 
His father Leopold was of course a 
good Catholic, although one whose 
religious feelings had a strong ration- 
alistic tinge, Rationalism had indeed 
found a foothold at the University 
of Salzburg. In the hypocritical at- 
mosphere of Salzburg an observer 
such as Leopold could not help but 


‘ harbor some heretic thoughts, which 


he probably transmitted to his son. 
It goes without saying that Mozart’s 
mother was a much better Catholic, 


who was altogether innocent of such 
ideas as “credo quia absurdum.” 

But of all faiths, Catholicism was 
the one most in keeping with Wolf- 
gang’s character. For it was only 
this religious service, the baroque 
Catholic festivals with their intoxi- 
cating splendor, their sensuous in- 
tensity (as, for instance, the Corpus 
Christi procession), the parish fairs, 
the Christmas manger, the Easter 
processions which appealed to his 
imagination, How could that glow- 
ing imagination have reconciled it- 
self to the calm and non-sensuous 
sphere of Lutheranism or to the 
puritan rigors of Calvinism? It may 
be objected here that even Johann 
Sebastian Bach’s music is rooted in 
Lutheranism, but are not Bach’s 
cantatas, his passions and his masses 
inspired by biblical pageantry, and 
are not his works sustained by mys- 
ticism and pietism much more than 
by merely orthodox interpretation 
of the scriptures? 

Mozart’s thinking as a young man 
is revealed in his statement of Oc- 
tober 24, 1777: “God is always be- 
fore my eyes. I recognize His omni- 
potence, I fear His wrath, but I am 
also aware of His love, His compas- 
sion and His mercy toward His crea- 
tures. He will never abandon His 
servants. His will is also my will 
and thus I shall not want.” An 
analysis of this excerpt from a letter 
shows that he identifies his will with 
that of God. This is first of all in- 
dicative of pantheism, but beyond 
that of the mysticism of Angelus 
Silesius, who believed that God 
could not exist for one second but 
for his own, Angelus Silesius’, exist- 
ence. Mozcart’s religious attitude at 
that time may be defined as a com- 
bination of deism, mysticism and 
pantheism, an attitude that inevit- 
ably took the form of Catholicism. 
Mozart’s religious utterances become 
less and less frequent in letters to 
his father. Catholicism seems to be 
gaining the upper hand. Occasion- 
ally there are outbursts against 
popery, even before Mozart's initia- 
tion into a Masonic lodge. With in- 
creasing frequency his father Leo- 
pold has to inquire about Mozart's 
observance of fasting, confession 
and communion. But as late as 1791, 
a few months before his death, Mo- 
zart writes to his wife that, with a 
candle in his hand, he had partici- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The 
Handicapped Musician 


CHARLES FLEISCHMAN 


T is hard enough to make a living 

as a professional musician under 
any circumstances. When one _ is 
physically handicapped, the prob- 
lem is magnified a thousand times. 

This is written from personal ex- 
perience, for I have been a polio vic- 
tim since I was five months old. At 
that time I spent seven months in a 
hospital, and I was_ hospitalized 
again at the age of seven for a series 
of unsuccessful operations. It was 
then that music became the most 
important factor in my life. One of 
the nurses taught me to play the 
harmonica! 

Soon after this my father bought 
me a violin and before long I was 
tagged as a “Wunderkind,” studying 
with such masters as Paul Stassie- 
vitch and Michael Press and ac- 
cepted as a protegé by the great 
Mischa Elman. At twelve I made my 
concert debut, later appearing at no 
less than fifteen of the famous New 
York Globe concerts, under the di- 
rection of the late Charles D. Isaac- 
son. 

In 1939 I made my Town Hall 
debut and then concertized all over 
the East. Among my public appear- 
ances have been a number of the 
Roosevelt Birthday Balls, and I 
have naturally co-operated repeat- 
edly with the March of Dimes, in- 
cluding both radio and_ television 
performances. I can say with due 
modesty that there has never been 
any unfavorable criticism of my 
violin-playing as such, Particularly 


The writer of this provocative and cour- 
ageous article is at present a member of the 
orchestra on Sid Caesar’s NBC _ television 
program. He has long been known as a 
distinguished violinist, lives in New York, 
is married to a pianist and the father of 
two grown daughters, He draws timely at- 
tention to a problem that is seldom faced 
with complete honesty. 
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when I am invisible, it seems to 
satisfy every listener. 

But concert audiences have a pe- 
culiar psychology, They actually 
seem to resent being asked to listen 
to an artist who is physically handi- 
capped in any way. This applies to 
blindness as well as to lameness of 
any kind. In a strange way the aver- 
age music-lover develops the sub- 
conscious feeling that he or she is 
being asked to make allowances for 
the performer’s handicap. As a re- 
sult it is necessary for such a per- 
former to play or sing far better 
than a completely normal artist in 
order to be accepted at the same 
level of appreciation and enjoyment. 

Most habitual concert-goers will 
indignantly deny this accusation; 
nevertheless, it is true. The box-of- 


fice tells the story in the long run. 
I have never been billed as “the 
crippled violinist,” and it would be 
furthest from my thoughts ever to 
ask for special consideration because 
of my handicap. I find that most 
blind musicians insist on ignoring 
their condition, so far as publicity 
is concerned, and prefer to be treat- 
ed as normal people; but they are 
definitely aware of the veiled an- 
tagonism of their audiences. 

The unique Alec Templeton has 
overcome the handicap by his gor- 
geous sense of humor and command 
of satire, refusing to compete with 
sighted pianists on their own ground 
(although he can well hold his own 
at the keyboard alone) and winning 
his greatest fame as a parodist and 
an exponent of the almost forgotten 
art of improvisation. George Shear- 
ing and others have wisely concen- 
trated on music of the popular type, 
causing their delighted hearers to 
forget that they are in any way dif- 
ferent from non-handicapped artists. 

Yet the late Edwin Grasse, who 
was a fine violinist and composer, 
never really won the audience he 
deserved, merely because he was 
blind. And there are some splendid 
blind musicians today who find it 
difficult to gain acceptance as artists, 
not through any lack of ability but 
(Continued on page 42) 


Susan Saperstein, Sid Caesar and Charles Fleischman taking time out from 


rehearsal to help the orthopedically handicapped 
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1947-1956 . .. Announcing the Gal 
Tenth Anniversary Season 


FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP 


Six Specialized Courses 
of Instruction for the: 


CHORAL DIRECTOR 
MUSIC EDUCATOR 
YOUNG MUSICIAN 
PIANO TEACHER 


June 17-June 22 Basic Choral Workshop Since its inception in 1947 the Fred Waring 
: Music Workshop has provided a unique meet- 

June 24-June 29 Basic Choral Workshop ing ground for the music educator and the 
July 1-July 6 Advanced Choral Workshop professional musician. Its stated objectives have 
: been to encourage increased participation in 

July 8-July 13 Basic Choral Workshop music, and thereby make music an important 
: . adjunct to good living for more people. To 

July 15-July 20 Elementary Music Education achieve these ends, the Waring Workshop has 
Workshop pioneered in developing, and presenting for 


educational use, rehearsal and instruction tech- 
July 22July 27 Advanced Choral Workshop niques based on the accumulated professional 


*July 28-Aug. 3 Youth Orchestra Workshop experience of Fred Waring and his associates. 
‘ . The gala tenth anniversary season of the Waring 

*July 29-Aug. 3 Piano Sessions Workshop Workshop promises to be the most varied and 
Aug. 3 Aug. 12 Youth Music Workshop stimulating in its history. Plan now to attend 
this most unique of America’s summer music 


% These sessions to be held concurrently in separate facilities. activities! 


Announcing 


10 ENNIS DAVIS WORKING SCHOLARSHIPS FOR YOUNG MUSICIANS 
to be granted in the name and memory of the late Educational Director of the 
Fred Waring organization. These working scholarships will provide compensa- 
tion for employment in the Waring Workshop dining room during the complete 
season (June 17 to August 12), plus opportunities to attend and participate in 
instructional sessions. ‘These scholarships are open to young men and women 
(instrumentalists as well as vocalists) of college age who are majoring in applied 
music and/or music education, For complete details and application form write 
to the Registrar. 


For complete details write: 


Registrar 


FRED WARING Music WORKSHOP 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
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bi” tore so long ago the eyes and 
ears of the musical world were 


focused on Vienna on the occasion 
of the reopening of the Vienna State 
Opera which was bombed and gut- 
ted in June 1945. It is now over a 
decade since that day when flames 
scarred the insides out of the proud 
edifice on the Ring-Strasse as thou- 
sands looked on, mute and helpless. 
Those smouldering ruins represent- 
ed the last symbol of all that was 
formerly great in Vienna, Today, 
with that inexplicable resilience 
which the human race often displays 
in its greatest adversity, the Viennese 
have all but forgotten the horrors 
and the cruel aftermath of the war. 
The great Staatsoper, despite the 
legendary lassitude of the building 
workers and the agonizing lack of 
money which came partially in drib- 
bles from the occupying powers, 
stands again in all its former majesty. 

Vienna, of all the world’s major 
cities, is unique in that the opera is 
its single most important institution. 
The building on the Ring was and 
becomes again the focal point of the 
city’s life. For the vast middle class 
of Vienna, as well as for the last 
representatives of the defunct aristo- 
cracy, the opera, its artists and its 
performances, represent the most in- 


George London, bass-baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, is recognized as one 
of the greatest singing actors in the world 
today. His European experience reached a 
climax at the Vienna State Opera and he 
has made a spectacular success in leading 
operatic roles as well as on the concert 
stage, both here and abroad. This article 
was written by Mr. London exclusively for 
Music JOURNAL. 
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Rebirth of the 
Vienna State Opera 


GEORGE LONDON 


teresting topic of conversation. Even 
for the workers opera takes an hon- 
orable second place, being surpassed 
only by soccer football. 

Opera in particular and music in 
general provide the heartbeat of this 
city. It is no mere coincidence that 
many of the greatest composers came 
here to absorb that special atmos- 
phere, the catalytic agent which 
should set in motion their most 
powerful creative energies. They 
were either born here or near here 
or came here to work and die. The 
great Central Cemetery of Vienna 
has a section reserved for “Honor 
graves.” Here, in a circular area no 
larger than the average living-room, 
one may visit the graves of Beetho- 
ven, Schubert, Brahms, Hugo Wolf 
and Johann Strauss. Mozart lies 
elsewhere on the outskirts of the 
city, as does Haydn. This is the 
background of Vienna’s musical life. 
This is its great contribution to those 
cultural ramparts which have with- 
stood the century-long onslaughts of 
the forces of brutality and chaos, and 
why the opera of Vienna is of im- 
portance not only to the local in- 
habitants but to lovers of art and 
culture everywhere. 

This is not to say that the course 
of true love runs altogether smooth- 
ly. The musical life of Vienna today, 
as always, is beset by intra-mural 
intrigues. There is a good deal of 
old-fashioned back-biting and polit- 
icking that seems as indigenous to 
the city as Schnitzels and Schlago- 
bers. The classic victim of these 
rivalries was Mozart himself, who 
could never find a position of secur- 
ity—let alone importance—in Vienna, 


George London as Don Giovanni 


and closed his young life harrassed 
by financial cares and the enmity of 
less gifted and jealous colleagues, 
to be buried in a pauper’s grave. 
Although a certain amount of con- 
flict still creates tensions in Vienna’s 
musical life, the city still acts as a 
magnet to artists from all over the 
globe. For at least four months be- 
fore the big premiere in November 
the Vienna State Opera was host to 
a truly extraordinary complement of 
singers. All were anxious to be pres- 
ent at the historical opening and 
willing to make the financial sacri- 
fices which an extended engagement 
in Austria would entail for them. 
The few top-flight singers are paid, 
as of the current season, a maximum 
salary of $160 per performance. 
From this pinnacle the spiral goes 
rapidly downward to a monthly 
wage which is barely at a subsistence 
level. Moreover, the taxation for Aus- 
trian artists can only be described 
as cruel, An unmarried singer must 
pay as high as sixty percent of his 
gross income. The crippling taxation 
and low salaries drive such great 
artists as composed the Vienna Mo- 
zart ensemble to other opera houses 
of Europe and America to the ob- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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For decades, in the little town of Camerano, Italy, 
specialists in the SCANDALLI factory have 
experimented and worked and tested methods 

of accordion manufacture, to bring you a 

truly perfect instrument. The 1956 SCANDALLI 
accordions are the culmination of generations 


of fine craftsmanship . . . instruments of 


1 = indesputable perfection—in styling, in tone, in 


construction—to every accordionist 


\ 


N. uninterrupted scope for fullest muscial expression. 


SILVANA III, a beautiful full student 
accordion is an example of the new 
SCANDALLI instruments... all 

metal parts chrome-plated, hand 
finished reeds, walnut varnished wood " 
parts, and the exciting innovation— 3 
**Snap-a-Name’’*—for inserting the 
player’s name into the grill. 

*Patent applied for 


4 
Exclusive Distributors: 


ACCORDIONS DALLAPE, SCANDALLI, CAMERANO Accordions 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., 7373 North Cicero Avenue, Chicago 30, III. 
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Larger 


Folk Music in the 


Tom Scott 


T is a generally accepted idea that folk melodies are a legitimate basis 
for artistic creation in the larger forms. Moreover, the notion exists 


Forms 


that the national characteristics of the music of the masters are traceable 
to folksong roots. It is a fact that a great many of the classic composers used 
folk tunes as thematic material. Examples of this can also be found in the 
music of our time, but to a lesser degree. Actually this is a highly contro- 


versial matter and there is much 
disagreement among contemporary 
composers as to the practicality of 
using traditional melodies in their 
serious creative efforts, 

For the contemporary American 
composer, particularly if his style is 
of today, most folk melodies present 
difficult technical and aesthetic prob- 
lems. Traditional melodies, by and 
large, sound best with very simple 
accompaniments, and usually re- 
quire no more than three or four 
chords in their harmonization. Many 
of them actually sound best when 
unaccompanied. How then can they 
be brought within the compass of 
the highly complex harmonic tech- 
niques of today? Isn’t it better for 
the composer to create his own the- 
matic material? 

I will leave the larger philosophi- 
cal aspects of this problem to the 
musicologists and speak only from 
my own practical experience. My 
position is peculiar in that I am not 
only a composer in the larger forms 
but also a singer of folksongs. Al- 
though I have regarded these as 
separate careers, they sometimes 
overlap, the folksinger influencing 
the composer and the composer tak- 


Tom Scott has made a thorough study 
of American folk music, using it success- 
fully in many ways, in addition to his high- 
ly original creative work. His distinctive 
arrangements of Sea Chanteys have been 
recorded for RCA Victor by Leonard War- 
ren and his orchestral works by the Vienna 
Symphony, besides a dozen records of his 
own voice with guitar accompaniment. 
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ing a hand in the folksinger’s ma- 
terial. 

My interest in folksongs goes back 
to my childhood in Kentucky. My 
first experience of music was listen- 
ing to the workers on my father’s 
farm. They played the banjo, guitar 
and harmonica and sang blues, bal- 
lads and spirituals. At an early age 
I learned from them to play these 
instruments and to sing many of 
their songs. 


Arranging Folk Songs 


However, it was not until 1941 
when J had the good fortune to be 
working for Fred Waring that I at- 
tempted to do anything with folk 
materials. After some experiment | 
arranged a weekly series of Ameri- 
can Folksongs for the Fred Waring 
radio program, This led me into 
further research and my subsequent 
activity as a ballad singer, Later 
many of these arrangements were 
published by Shawnee Press and 
have had a wide use in educational 
choral circles. 

All of these arrangements present- 
ed interesting problems. The nut of 
the question was how to make the 
piece interesting without violating 
its essential simplicity. I tried al- 
ways to preserve the original melody 
intact, although some liberties could 
usually be taken with rhythm. I 
found it often possible to use the 
devices of augmentatien and dimin- 
ution. I drew my harmonies from 


the material itself, keeping them 
mostly very simple. 

I found that I could be most crea- 
tive in the musical form and shape 
of the arrangement. By contrasting 
treatments of different verses, 
changes of pace, and by the creation 
of introductions, bridges and transi- 
tions it was possible to legitimately 
enhance the material. However, 
some of the tunes were so fragmen- 
tary that the finished result was 
virtually an original composition. 

Yet these choral pieces were not 
essentially attempts at artistic crea- 
tion. Rather they were a_ practical 
effort to make available traditional 
material for concert purposes. Also 
they were entirely confined to the 
aesthetic problems of the smaller 
musical forms. 

My first effort to use folk mate- 
rials in a symphonic work was in 
1943 in a concert overture, Horn- 
pipe and Chantey. 1 had re-read 
Moby Dick and made a trip to Nan- 
tucket which fired me with the idea 
of doing a piece about the sea. It 
seemed appropriate to fuse together 
the historical maritime song and 
dance forms. I wanted to base the 
work on a _ traditional hornpipe 
tune; after looking through several 
hundred hornpipes I had to aban- 
don the idea, as not one of them 
was susceptible to a modern treat- 
ment. So I created a theme which 
embodied as far as possible the 
hornpipe characteristics and which 

(Continued on page 44) 
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So You Want 


A New York 


I HAVE, over the years, had the 
good. fortune to witness many a 
wonderful singer or instrumentalist 
in a New York debut. I still feel the 
same kind of exhilaration when a 
young musician, often unheralded, 
steps out on the stage, acknowledges 
the applause of the audience (more 
often than not consisting of friends, 
friends of friends and the ‘“debu- 
tante’s” teacher’s friends), opens his 
or her mouth, or grasps the bow 
with the skill of a veteran perform- 
er,—and shows that he is that won- 
derful and exciting thing: an artist! 

However, I am sorry to say that I 
have also witnessed more dismal 
debut recitals than I would like to 
remember. Almost every time I felt 
that the young performer—up there 
on the all-important stage—was not 
entirely to blame; it was the fault of 
over-anxious parents who wanted 
their offspring to shine in one of 
the brightest spotlights of the world, 
the stage of Town or Carnegie Hall. 

Sometimes the blame can be 
placed at the feet of an unscrupu- 
lous teacher. Usually it is “the fam- 
ily,” which will often endure priva- 
tions to make a Town Hall or 
Carnegie Hall debut possible, if 
some talented member shows inclina- 
tions towards a concert career. Of- 
ten members of such families are so 


Constance Hope is a well known public 
relations counsel, author of Publicity Is 
Broccoli, former Director of Artists’ Rela- 
tions for RCA Victor Red Seal Records and 
press director for the Metropolitan Opera 
Association. This article appears by courtesy 
of Music Clubs Magazine. 
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Concert Debut? 


CONSTANCE HOPE 


blind, so much in love with this 
“prodigy,” that they neglect to ask 
the most important question: “Js 
Louise or Jack ready for a debut? 
Are we doing him a service or dis- 
service by making this New York 
debut possible?” 

For a New York debut 
laughing matter! 


is no 


Cost of a Recital 


First of all: it costs a lot of money. 
The rental, the printing of the pro- 
grams, the ads in the New York 
papers; all this is only the begin- 
ning. The stark figures of a Car- 
negie Hall recital run as follows: 


Rental of the hall 


(Capacity: 2,760) $750.00 
Ushers’ fee 162.50 
Box office service 100.00 
Printing of tickets 38.00 


Total $1050.50 


For a Town Hall concert the fig- 

ures are these: 

Rental of the Hall 
(Capacity: 1,500) 
(This figure includes 
ushers’ fees, three 
weeks’ box office serv- 
ice, backstage staff 
and house programs.) 

Printing of tickets 


$450.00 


27.77 


Total $477.77 


(Week-day matinees at Town 
Hall cost $225.00 for the rental of 
the hall. However, it is difficult 
enough to fill the hall for a debut 


recital during an evening or week- 


end date, when al! friends of a 
“debutante” can be prodded into 
attending! So a week-day matinee 
should be discouraged.) 

These totals are the “basic ex- 
penses” for a Carnegie or Town 
Hall debut. As I said at the outset, 
this is only the beginning. There is 
the rental of a piano, which runs 
from $25.00 to $100.00, according to 
the excellence of the instrument. 
There is the accompanist’s fee, a 
most essential item, ranging from 
$75.00 to $250.00. 

If the performer happens to be a 
girl, there is the concert gown. This 
cannot be just any gown. It has to 
be a gown that “does something” 
for its wearer. It may have to make 
its wearer look slimmer or, if she is 
tiny, it may have to add much- 
needed stature. The price of a suit- 
able dress can range from $75.00 to 
$350.00. In this connection I would 
like to mention four among the very 
best dressed “Ladies of Song” who 
—to my mind—have always known 
exactly what to wear on a concert 
platform: Lily Pons, who—at a time 
when this was not fashionable at all 
—insisted on dazzling hoop-skirts, 
which, on a huge stage, help the 
tiny Lily to attract the eye of her 
audiences; Dusolina Giannini, who 
always accentuated her patrician 
Italian looks with wonderful, time- 
less brocade and velvet gowns which 
seemed to step right out from the 
paintings of the Renaissance mas- 
ters; Gladys Swarthout, who often 
has dresses designed of lovely, soft 
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cotton and wool in vivid, glowing 
colors which do so much for her 
famous looks; and finally Marian An- 
derson, whose simple but statuesque 
gowns express so beautifully that 
great artist’s simplicity and sincerity. 
I am not forgetting our instru- 
mentalists, and they have an espe- 
cial problem. Women pianists and 
violinists must have “sleeve-free- 
dom” and, in my opinion at least, 
they should most definitely wear 
sleeves. There is nothing so distract- 
ing as the muscular arm of a wo- 
man pianist, when she is playing. 
Cellists (women cellists, of course) 
have another problem inherent to 
their instrument. They must have 
wide, flowing skirts which form as 
ideal a “backdrop” for their instru- 
ment as possible. Anyone who has 
heard and seen the lovely Raya Gar- 
bousova will know what I mean. 


Some By-Products 


Today, competition is terribly 
keen. To make a fully rounded ca- 
reer, many new vistas are open to 
musicians, In addition to concerts, 
operas, and recordings, there are 
now radio, television and motion 
pictures, to mention only a_ few. 
Therefore audiences in our day and 
age require from an artist more 
than the knowledge of his instru- 
ment or voice. The artist must play 
and sing well, technically; he must 
have outstanding musicianship; a 
quality of communication, personal- 
ity, a good figure, and good looks. 
In the case of women performers 
careful costuming naturally makes 
its contribution. 

Then there is, for a debutante es- 
pecially, the coaching fee. I have 
often insisted that, on a_ limited 
budget, a lion’s share should be 
spent on extensive coaching sessions. 
For nothing is as important in a 
debut recital as the young artist’s 
security in what he is to perform. 
If the coach happens to be also the 
accompanist who is to play at the 
debut, so much the better. For a re- 
cital is not a solo affair, It is an en- 
semble! 

Lotte Lehmann once explained 
to me the great importance of the 
accompanist, She told me how she, 
both with Erno Balogh and with 
Paul Ulanowsky, always felt that 
everything would come out all right. 
Like all true artists who, the more 


famous they are, feel an increasing 
responsibility toward their audience, 
Lehmann derived enormous secur- 
ity from Balogh’s and Ulanowsky’s 
“keyboard,” and on those rare occa- 
sions when she was not feeling quite 
up to par vocally, she still knew 
that “Erno” or “Paulchen” would 
support her—and that ali would end 
well. 

Now, with the hall, the gown, the 
piano, the accompanist accounted 
for, the real expense only begins. 
There is the manager’s fee, which 
runs from approximately $150.00 to 
$200.00. Newspaper ads in the New 
York papers cost (for an eight-line 
ad in the Music Section of the Sun- 
day Times or the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune) $40.00 per ad; and such 
ads should appear in both papers, 
possibly on two consecutive Sun- 
days. Student coupons should be 
printed for a debut recital to assure 
an unknown artist a reasonably well 
filled house, and this will cost ap- 
proximately $25.00 to $30.00, If the 
budget allows it, a special publicity 
campaign is certainly advisable, to 
start five or six weeks ahead of the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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HINDEMITH OPERA 


Paul Hindemith’s Opera Mathis 
der Mahler receives its United States 
premiere at Boston University on 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 17, 18 and 19, presented by 
students in the opera department of 
the University’s School of Fine and 
Applied Arts. 

Although the opera is well known 
as one of the greatest of Hindemith’s 
productions, the composer has not 
previously granted permission to any 
group for performance in America. 
The cast is drawn entirely from stu- 
dent ranks, with Sarah Caldwell, di- 
rector of the opera department, in 
charge of the production. 


The New York Staff Band of The 
Salvation Army marks the beginning 
of its 69th year of consecutive serv- 
ice with a Music Festival in the 
Army’s Centennial Memorial Tem- 
ple, New York, on Fritlay evening, 
Feb. 10. Jerome Hines‘of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera is the guest soloist. 


Liberty 


“You know how it is — with the shortage of help!” 
(Used by permission) 
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DON CRAIG 


‘THE choral director is puzzled. 

The notes are right; intonation 
is reasonably good; attacks and re- 
leases are together; enunciation, 
tone quality and balance not too 
bad, but somehow the music doesn’t 
come alive. Why? 

The answer may well lie in the 
fact that the singers are failing to 
give a proper importance to wnac- 
cented notes, for the matter of ac- 
centuation is one of the most ne- 
glected and misunderstood phases 
of choral singing,—indeed of all mu- 
sical performances. 

The question of which notes or 
words are to be stressed is often 
thoughtlessly determined by either 
the length of the note or its pitch. 
That is to say, the longer the note, 
the more accent it often automatic- 
ally receives from the singer; the 
shorter it is, the more it tends to be 
relegated to a position of less im- 
portance. And as for pitch, an un- 
disciplined performer will almost 
inevitably attack the higher notes of 
a phrase indiscriminately with more 
accent than he gives the lows. 

But, if this is wrong, what should 
properly determine the pattern of 
emphasis? ‘Traditionally there are 
two theories: either (1) the rhythmic 
position of the note in the measure, 
or (2) the relative importance of 
the words, or both, are usually 
thought to be the proper determin- 
ants. 

The first of these always brings 
to mind a scene of the hard-working 
piano teacher struggling to instill 
some “rhythm” into her equally- 
struggling beginner, by chanting 


Don Craig is a practical and highly suc- 
cessful choral conductor with a wide variety 
of experience. He is perhaps best known 
for his work on the Telephone Hour and 
with the Fred Waring Radio Glee Club, 
but has directed choral festivals, clinics and 
demonstrations in many educational institu- 
tions, covering more than a dozen Siates, 
with his choruses heard also on RCA 
Victor and Decca Records. 


over him “ONE, two, three, four, 
ONE!, two, three, four. . . .” usually 
accompanied by an emphatic physi- 
cal gesture on the “ONE!”. 

This idea, that the first beat of 
the measure should receive greater 
stress than the others, is one of the 
more common elementary axioms, 
but it is also one of the least valid, 
because music simply is not con- 
structed that way. True, the notes 
of a composition in conventional 
binary or ternary rhythm seem bas- 
ically to group themselves into meas- 
ure-units marked by bar lines, a 
tendency which has given rise to the 
commonly accepted theory that the 
performer must define, by stress, the 
first note of each group. However, a 
careful listening to any good rendi- 
tion of such music reveals a marked 
absence of any regular “ONE-two- 
three-four” accentuation. In most 
cases, a pronounced emphasis on the 
first beat, if it exists at all, is largely 
illusory. 

The second traditional concept— 
that stress should be determined by 
the relative importance of the word 
—is common among choral directors 
who especially want their choirs to 
communicate textual meaning. The 
conductor will exclaim to his 
charges: “It isn’t just ‘and the glory, 
the glory of the Lord . . .’—it’s ‘and 
the GLO-ry, the GLO-ry of the 
LORD.” This would seem at first 
glance to be valid, if the text is 
to be meaningfully communicated. 
However, despite the fact that good 
speech and good singing have much 
in common, it is yet true that (except 
when a non-metrical parlando style 
is indicated) singing is a mode of ex- 
pression very different from speak- 
ing, and the rhythmic element is the 
greatest point of difference between 
them (pitch and intensity being the 
others). Choral singing is music first 
and poetry second (no matter how 
close a second) and any accentua- 
tion pattern which violates good 
musical phrasing for the sake of a 


fancied word-value violates the spirit 
of the art. If the performers’ pattern 
of emphasis is truly musical, the 
meaning of the text will usually be 
projected, even in cases where the 
more important words don’t seem 
always to coincide with the nor- 
mally stressed notes. 

The great danger in basing a pat- 
tern of emphasis on either the 
“downbeat” theory or the “import- 
ant word” theory is this: Accenting 
of any note or notes implies natur- 
ally that others must be relatively 
unaccented, and that is precisely 
where rhythmic trouble begins. For 
the common tendency of most ama- 
teur choruses is to slight the unac- 
cented notes,—to slight them in 
terms of proper duration, and to 
slight them in terms of vocal inten- 
sity. 

In other words, an wunaccented 
note is often sung as though it were 
an unimportant note, uncon- 
scious treatment which not only en- 
dangers steadiness of tempo, but 
precludes a truly musical rendition. 
It can even be argued that if either 
one is more “important,” it is the 
unaccented note, as its function is 
nearly always to build, in however 
minute and momentary a way, a 
tension, which is psychologically re- 
leased by the accented note whose 
impending arrival it may be said to 
“herald.” 

An excellent approach to a piece 
of choral music is to treat it first as 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Music Educators’ Round Table 


Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 


for themselves. 


T has been said (was it by Ber- 
nard Shaw?) that “Those who 
can, do. Those who cannot, teach.” 
The saying is just as contrary to the 
facts today as it has always been. 
Most successful 
performers have 
also taught, — long 
before and _ since, 
let ug say, Bach or 
Liszt. Today’s per- 
formers are no ex- 
ception, and both 
the famous and the 
not-so-famous are 
well identified as teachers. What is 
unique, perhaps, is the large num- 
ber of fine performers to be found 
on college faculties, There is a sim- 
ple reason for this. 

The growing recognition on the 
part of the colleges of their respon- 
sibility to the field of music has 
resulted in greatly expanded facili- 
ties for its instruction. The realiza- 
tion that in educating and equip- 
ping a musician they are developing 
a first-class citizen and contributing 
significantly to the social welfare 
and culture of the nation is securing 
for music in the colleges no less an 
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(Indiana University School of Music) 


HIS month the Round Table is composed of concert pianists who are 

associated with our American colleges and universities. I have asked the 
well known young American pianist, Sidney Foster, to serve as the guest editor 
for this issue, and he, in turn, has proposed a provocative problem to four of his 
fellow pianists who are teaching in American institutions of higher education, 
while keeping up their concert careers. These men have been asked particularly 
to discuss the comparatively new degree of Doctor of Music, for which qualified 
students may now work in the same manner as for that of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Mr. Foster’s recent illness forced the postponement of his New York recital, but 
he has graciously consented to carry out this assignment and is now well on the 
way to complete recovery. From here on Mr. Foster and his colleagues can speak 


—J.M.W. 


THE CONCERT ARTIST AS COLLEGE TEACHER 


SIDNEY FOSTER 


honored place than for medicine 
or law. 

The artistic playing of a musical 
instrument represents much more 
than a skill. It is a highly complex 
art, requiring a broad background 
and wide experience. The student, 
realizing that a musician’s education 
consists of infinitely more than prac- 
tice and knowledge of theoretical 
subjects, is drawn more and more to 
the college where he gets not only 
these but a good general education, 
a well-organized day, the stimulation 
of association with his fellows, suffi- 
cient recreation, and a teacher who 
is also an outstanding performer, 

In a word, music has come into 
its own in the colleges. And perhaps 
the most telling evidence of this is 
the introduction during the past two 
or three years of the Doctor’s degree 
in music performance, While it is 
still not unanimously agreed that 
the highest level of scholarship and 
intellectual achievement goes into 
the making of an accomplished mu- 
sical artist, those institutions where 
no doubt exists are now offering the 
Doctor of Music degree, not as an 
honorary award, but on the same 


academic level as a Ph.D. And as 
more institutions offer this degree, 
the need for expert performing art- 
ists to administer it will become 
greater, and we may look forward 
to more and more of our profes- 
sional performers becoming college 
professors. 

When I was asked to “guest edit” 
this department, it occurred to me 
that it might prove of value and 
interest to hear from some perform- 
ers who are presently combining 
college teaching with their concert 
activities. I am grateful to Mr. 
Abram, Mr, Crown, Mr. Kilenyi and 
Mr. Sandor for their illuminating 
and constructive reactions to their 
experiences thus far. >>> 


Sidney Foster, Professor of Music at In- 
diana University, has a notable record of 
appearances throughout the country both 
in recital and as soloist with leading or- 
chestras, At Curtis Institute he won the 
MacDowell Club prize and later the coveted 
Leventritt award. His debut was with the 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra in 1939, and 
his New York debut with the New York 


Philharmonic in 1940. Since then he has 
made repeated coast-to-coast tours and ap- 
peared with major symphony orchestras 
throughout the country. 
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DOCTORAL DEGREES 
FOR APPLIED MUSIC 


Edward Kilenyi 


NE of the latest of the many 
academic discussions now rag- 
ing concerns the appropriateness of 
doctoral degrees for graduate music 
students specializing in applied mu- 
sic. The perform- 
ance of serious mu- 
sic by individuals 
is by now a recog- 
nized part of the 
curriculum of 
many colleges and 
universities. It fol- 
lows that degrees 
granted should ve 
commensurate with the time spent 
in study and experience in the spe- 
cialized field, together with related 
and cultural subjects. If knowledge 
and ability are of a superior order, 
and if the necessary ground has 
been covered, official recognition 
should be granted. If withheld on 
account of a degree’s non-existence, 
appropriate classification is denied 
in a field where such distinctions 
are all-important. 
In the case of pianoforte special- 
ists, the group mostly concerned, 
for what kind of knowledge or skill 
should the doctoral degree be grant- 
ed? The virtuoso ability to play the 
twenty-four Etudes of Chopin with 
absolute accuracy, two metronomic 
degrees faster than indicated, plus 
Liszt’s Transcendental Studies? Im- 
pressive as such feats may be, they 
are quite possible without the abil- 
ity to think, and without much 
knowledge of the pianoforte liter- 
ature, In fact, doctoral capacities 
might be better indicated by a dem- 
onstrated comparison of Liszt’s own 
three versions of a Transcendental 
Study. 
In my opinion, even understand- 
ing the performance requirements 
of the profound classics would not 


Edward Kilenyi, now Professor of Piano 
at Florida State University, Tallahassee, has 
given recitals on three continents. He has 
been soloist with Beecham, Mitropoulos, 
Munch, Ormandy, Szell, Paray and many 
other conductors, and he has been the fre- 
quent partner of his friend and former 
teacher, Ernst von Dohndnyi, in two-piano 
recitals. His recordings for Columbia, Pathé 
and Remington include more than one 
hundred works, 
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in itself justify the doctoral degree. 
We approach the desired character- 
istic more closely, however, when 
the pianist’s background knowledge 
enables him to answer authorita- 
tively questions raised by the various 
schools of thought about interpreta- 
tion. There was a time when Bach's 
works, and even Beethoven’s, ‘had 
to be” performed according to met- 
ronomic standards. Why? If given 
rhythmic freedom, how far can one 
—how far must one—use it? With 
what different concepts of pianoforte 
technique can one approach a Hin- 
demith, Bartok or Prokofieff sonata? 

A positive list of attainments for 
the doctoral degree in the field of 
piano literature would, in my view, 
consist of: 

(1) Teaching knowledge of all 
possible phases of the pianistic rep- 
ertoire, This involves a grounding 
in clavichord and harpischord mu- 
sic, the Viennese classics, the Ro- 
mantic styles, Impressionist schools, 
and the widely different contempo- 
rary keyboard idioms. The doctoral 
candidate should be instantly aware 
of the general problems in any given 
work of any given period, and some 
of the specific problems, after very 
short study, and know how to solve 
them. 

(2) Performing ability: three re- 
cital programs plus ensemble works 
(concerto and chamber music) in 
the repertoire, played with thorough 
musicianship, fluency and accuracy. 

(3) Knowledge of theory and mu- 
sic history should be on a high grad- 
uate level. 

(4) Ability to impart knowledge. 

(5) Ability to lecture on music. 

(6) Ability to do independent re- 
search. 

(7) Broad cultural background. 

Would the reader like to try a 
little esoteric chatter on a near doc- 
toral level? A discussion of some 
typical questions might give an idea? 
Did Beethoven mean 4 natural or 
A sharp in Bar 225 of his Opus 106? 
Did Bach intend his Well-Tempered 
48 for the harpsichord or the clavi- 
chord? Proofs? Interna! evidence? is 
the piano a percussion instrument? 
Here discussion might become quite 
bitter, but accurate scientific knowl- 
edge could settle it either way. 

To repeat: — since the doctoral 
candidate, whether primarily a_per- 
former or a researcher, is bound to 
be a teacher, the pedagogic art both 


as a science and as intuition must 
never be neglected. The human 
touch must be cultivated at least as 
thoroughly as the pianistic. >>> 


THE 
PERFORMER-TEACHER 


Jacques Abram 


HE goal of the student of 
musical performance is to dis- 
cover for himself the true nature 
and character of the music and to 
acquire his own means of expres- 
sion. Each individ- 
ual develops his 
own unique con- 
ception of music. 
The task of the 
teacher is to direct 
the student in find- § 
ing the closest pos- 
sible affinity be- 
tween the student’s 
conception and that conception 
which the evidence of the printed 
page and the best tradition of per- 
formance establish. 

At the outset let me say that this 
article means to discuss the value of 
the performing teacher. It is not 
meant to be understood as an invi- 
dius comparison with the nonper- 
forming teacher. There have been 
wonderful teachers who could not 
themselves perform, and _ indeed 
there are times when valuable things 
can be learned from artists who per- 
form on other instruments. As a 
pianist I have sought the guidance 
of a conductor (it was not a Con- 
certo, either), and upon at least one 
occasion I learned an enormous 
amount from a great Lieder singer. 

Music itself, living in actual per- 
formance, and not the attributes of 
music, can alone truly speak. The 
performer, by virtue of his experi- 
ence in playing and his knowledge 
of the musical work being taught, is 
enabled to demonstrate it effectively, 
perhaps also to present other works 
or fragments of works in which 
analogous problems can be _ illus- 
trated. Since music is more than the 
sum of its parts, the student is 
greatly stimulated when he hears a 
performer-teacher actually make mu- 
sic while criticizing. For a perform- 
er-teacher to sit down at the piano 
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and actually play for a student em- 
phasizes the fact that the indications 
on the printed page which he is 
urged to observe are in fact bound 
up inextricably with the music itself. 
The performer-teacher has a great 
advantage. He can not only point 
out the way and direct the student’s 
attention where it needs to be con- 
centrated at the moment and advise 
the student how to overcome difficul- 
ties, but he can offer the student a 
stimulation and inspiration through 
his ability to take that formidable 
step between knowing what is to be 
done and doing it, or between the 
sum of the parts and that whole 
which is music. 


‘Supporting Advice. 


The performer-teacher can be of 
invaluable help when he documents 
his advice, especially when that ad- 


vice may seem ill-founded. For ex- , 


ample, it is often very difficult for a 
student, or any performer for that 
matter, to be convinced of a proper 
tempo, Admonitious that the player 
is robbing the music of point 
through excessive speed frequently 
fall on skeptical ears, The player 
may somehow be governed more by 
his tactile sense than his musicality 
and be actually listening with his 
fingers, which can become a vicious 
habit. By this I mean he is assuming 
that what his fingers feel as they 
perform their task is what is being 
heard by the listener, The perform- 
er-teacher can arrest this dangerous 
habit if he will actually play the 
work at hand and force the student 
to really listen. 

Some might object to an artist- 
teacher’s using his own playing in 
teaching on the grounds that this 
produces imitation in the student. 
I feel that such an objection is un- 
justified; I believe it is really im- 
possible to parrot a musical per- 
formance. No matter how much a 
student may strive to reproduce his 
teacher’s illustration, for example, 
of rubato in a specific phrase — at- 
tempting to copy the rhythmic de- 
viation and dynamic nuance as 
closely as he can—he will inevitably 
inject his own personality. This does 
not mean that occasionally a_par- 
ticularly imitative student will not 
attempt to ape his teacher’s gestures, 
his posture, his physical conduct 
while performing. However, it is my 
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belief that while such a student may 
appear to play “like his teacher,” 
in actual fact he does not. 

In conclusion, let me add that I 
firmly believe that when a student 
has something to go by beyond 
words in musical guidance, his way 
is greatly illuminated. A_ teacher 
who with a raucous voice sings a 
phrase comes nearer to enkindling 
a student’s grasp of the music than 
the one who talks of it with a large 
and excellent vocabulary. >>> 


Jacques Abram has been prominent as a 
concert pianist for some years, during which 
he has played with more than sixty major 
orchestras in the United States, Mexico, 
Latin America, Canada and Europe, besides 
giving recitals throughout three continents. 
He has recently accepted a post as artist- 
in-residence and head of the piano depart- 
ment at the Oklahoma College for Women 
in Chickasha, Oklahoma. Mr. Abram records 
for His Master’s Voice. 


PERFORMANCE 
DEGREES? 


John Crown 


B* blending professional training 

a prescribed amount of 

academic knowledge leading to the 

B.M. and M.M. degrees, we offer a 

unique type of musical training in 

our American uni- 

versities. If the 

proof of the pud- 

ding lies in the 

eating, then, to 

mix a metaphor, 

the efficacy of our 

university school- 

ing lies in listen- 

ing to its results. 

The Henn really turns out rather 

well. All styles and types of music 

are performed, and the healthy col- 

laboration that exists between com- 

poser and performer leads to pro- 

ductive mutual stimulation. The 

community, too, is becoming in- 

creasingly interested in campus mu- 

sic-making, and the result is a 

healthy balance between composer, 

performer and audience. One is led 

to consider that if practical musical 

training is—as it obviously is—feasi- 

ble at a university, then why not pro- 

ceed from the B.M. via the M.M. to 

a doctoral performance degree? Why 
not, indeed? 

Perhaps we might examine a few 


possibilities and pitfalls, taking the 
latter first. Who is qualified to em- 
bark on the doctoral program? And 
why? The “why,” of course, should 
stem from an ever-expanding search 
for more knowledge. Does it, though? 
All too often it stems from pressure 
exerted by administrators anxious 
to dress their bulletins with more 
“Doctors.” Or, equally unfortunate, 
advancement will be denied a teach- 
er without a higher degree, }+ an 
unpleasant squeeze play in which 
some performer-teachers find them- 
selves. 


Qualified Candidates 


Returning now to_ possibilities, 
who is qualified for the doctoral 
program? A performer who might 
be considered an ‘artist’? The quo- 
tation marks are intentional, since 
determining artistry raises certain 
non-objective standards difficult to 
pin-point. In any case, the qualified 
candidate must be a performer of 
high attainment, both technically 
and musically, with considerable 
repertoire to draw from. We need to 
be alert to the danger of a perform- 
er’s suffocating in too much re- 
search. Since musicology has had 
quite a head start in the university 
framework, it naturally exerts con- 
siderable pressure in its own direc- 
tion. The performing musician re- 
quires much time for practice. This 
time must be provided in the doc- 
toral program, with due credit and 
recognition for fine performance 
being taken into account. Otherwise 
we will wind up with a research 
man who plays pretty well, instead 
of an ariist with an unusually good 
education. It seems to me that there 
is no particular point in discussing 
the detailed pros and cons of the 
doctoral program, since it already 
is here, and here to stay, Let us 
rather think now in terms of mak- 
ing the program useful and produc- 
tive, so that it may contribute to the 
further development of musical cul- 
ture in our country. >>> 


John Crown is head of the piano depart- 
ment at the School of Music of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. He has con- 
certized extensively in Europe, Australia 
and the United States, with activity in 
chamber music in addition to solo perform- 
ances and recording for Co-Art. 
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music journal 


is constantly widening _ its 
appeal and increasing its 
audience for “The Advance- 
ment of Music in America.” 


THE DEGREE — 
DOCTOR OF MUSIC 


Gyorgy Sandor 


HE question of whether the 

Doctor of Music degree ought 

to be established as an additional 

degree for the graduate student sug- 

gests many pros and cons. Its practi- 

cal value depends, 

of course, on 

whether such a 

qualification will 

be required for 

certain positions, 

teaching or other- 

wise. For the con- 

certizing artist, no 

degree whatsoever 

is necessary, The requirements in 

the concert field are of a nature 
other than academic. 

Our reason for endorsing the Doc- 
tor of Music degree would be be- 
cause of its value in the actual sta- 
dium,—the time it affords for further 
explorations in the limitless field of 
study that music in its manifold 
aspects offers. A prolonged study 
period for the teacher is of obvious 
value; and so would it be for the 
performing artist! In the highly 
competitive career of concertizing 
there is no lack of talent; this coun- 
try alone produces hundreds and 
hundreds of most promising concert 
debutants and debutantes every year. 
Suill, the gradual, unhurried devel- 
opment of a musical personality 
takes infinitely more time than the 
acquiring of sheer mechanics, — of 
what is commonly known as “tech- 
nique.” Of course, if by technique 
one understands not only the 
strength, endurance, speed of fingers 
and wrists, but an all-encompassing 
mechanism where the technical and 
expressive elements are fully inte- 
grated, then technique is something 
else again! And in order to develop 
such a technique one undoubtedly 
needs a considerable amount of time 
in addition to absorbing a fairly 
large repertoire for concertizing. All 
these considerations would speak for 
the extended study period needed 
for the acquisition of the Doctor of 
Music degree. 

On the other hand, there is a 
valid point of view which says that 
the preparation of a certain thesis 
implies a specialized study of limited 


scope, and will not necessarily 
broaden one’s musical horizon, Also, 
one can’t help being aware of the 
fact that in our highly organized 
and complex everyday life there 
seems to be a somewhat exaggerated 
tendency toward giving too great an 
importance to degrees, titles, and 
diplomas,—even in the field of the 
arts, where freedom, spontaneity, un- 
predictability are essential condi- 
tions for any valuable creative ac- 
tivity. 

If the Doctor of Music is to be 
one of the generally available de- 
grees, it might be advisable to estab- 
lish high standards, not only in 
theoretical requirements but also in 
performance. The candidate should 
be an accomplished performer,—as 
an instrumentalist, vocalist, or con- 
ductor. And, since music is such an 
internationally employed idiom, the 
required standards should be on an 
internationally high level. >>> 


Gyorgy Sandor, artist-in-residence at 
Southern Methodist University, studied 
piano with Bela Bartok and composition 
with Zoltan Kodaly. Since his debut at the 
age of eighteen, Mr. Sandor has toured the 
European continent, the Latin-American 
countries from Mexico to Afgentina, and 
the United States from coast to coast. In 
1946 he gave the world premiere of Bartok’s 
last Piano Concerto under Eugene Ormandy 
in Philadelphia and New York. This work 
is included among the many recordings he 
has made for Columbia Masterworks. 


The Institute for Intercontinental 
Studies, 667 Madison Ave., New 
York, announces its sixth annual 
tour of the European Music Festi- 
vals beginning July 8. Dr. Paul A. 
Pisk, Professor of Music at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, will act as tour 
conductor. The Institute is headed 
by Dr. Eric Mann, ‘Travel Editor of 
CUE magazine. 


San Diego State College will be 
offering its fourth annual Workshop 
in Choral Art beginning on July 16, 
1956, and running for a period of 
six weeks, under the direction. of 
Robert Shaw and Julius Herford. 
Mr. Shaw comes to San Diego each 
summer as conductor of the San 
Diego Symphony Orchestra and in- 
tegrates the Workshop Chorus in 
performances with the Symphony. 
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MOZART’S CHARACTER 
AND PERSONALITY 


(Continued from page 10) 


pated in the Corpus Christi proces- 
sion. But it is highly significant and 
revealing that he signs this letter 
with his sobriquet ‘‘Snai.”” Numer- 
ous religious compositions out of 
Mozart’s middle years bear witness 
to the deep mysticism of their crea- 
tor. This is the impression one gets 
especially from those portions of 
the Mass which speak of incarna- 
tion, resurrection and salvation, 
such as “Qui tollis peccata mundi” 
and “Et incarnatus.” 


Masonic Beliefs 


We may assume that the concept 
of resurrection, with which the 
Hiram legend later reacquainted 
him in the form of Freemasonry, 
deeply occupied him since his early 
vouth, This is most clearly revealed 
in a letter which he writes from 
Paris on the death of his mother: 
“In these sad circumstances I have 
found consolation in three things: 
first through my absolute and trust- 
ing submission to God’s will, then 
by visualizing her easy and beauti- 
ful death, her instant attainment of 
heavenly bliss—how much happier 
she is than we who remained behind 
—I wished that I could this minute 
accompany her on her journey! Out 
of this wish and this desire a third 
consolation finally emerged, namely 
that she is not forever lost to us, 
that we shall see her again and shall 
be together more joyous and happy 
than in this world.” A similar utter- 
ance is to be found in a letter to his 
father of April 4, 1787 on the death 
of his friend August Hatzfeld: “He 
had just turned 31 like myself; I do 
not pity him, but I do pity myself.” 

Mozart was constantly in poor 
health. His pale complexion, ac- 
centuated by his blonde hair and 
his pointed nose, made it readily 
apparent that the body in which 
this powerful mind was housed was 
doomed to an early death. Mozart 
had long been aware of his illness. 
This illness, which evidently stem- 
med from an over-exertion of his or- 
ganism, was fatal. Schenk described 
it as “pyelitis and pyonephritis, a 
latent focal infection of the kidney 
which inevitably would have to end 
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one day in a complete disfunction 
of this organ.” 

Premonitions of death accom- 
panied Mozart’s creative activity, 
and when that mysterious messenger 
of Count Walsegg came to order a 
Requiem from the ailing master, 
Mozart was seized by profound pes- 
simism and began to believe that 
some supernatural power had _ or- 
dered this funeral dirge for the com- 
poser himself. A letter presumably 
addressed to Da Ponte, who had in- 
vited the moribund master to Lon- 
don, shows Mozart as a man who 
has not yet settled his accounts with 
life but is nevertheless ready to 
meet his Maker. The phrase “The 
hour tolls’” undoubtedly alludes to 
The Magic Flute and_ probably 
shows the influence of Masonic 
ideas. 

Mozart had joined the Masonic 
Order toward the end of 1784. He 
had become a staunch Freemason, 
attending their meetings regularly. 
He found his best friends within 
the Lodge, among them the mer- 
chant Puchberg, who quite often 
helped him financially. Mozart's 
Masonic experience is reflected in 
many of his compositions, above all 
in the Masonic Funeral Music. We 
might even say that his character- 
istic late style, the “humanitarian 
style,” is rooted in his Masonic ex- 
perience, embodied in the best way 
in his last confession, The Magic 
Flute, the great message of eigh- 
teenth century humanity, >>> 


UNACCENTED NOTES 
(Continued from page 20) 


though every note (and _ indeed, 
every rest, also) is equally vital 
rhythmically. In fact, to counteract 
the tendency to slight the shorter 
notes, it is well to sing as though 
“the shorter the note, the more im- 
portant it is.” At least part of the 


flow of the melodic line will gradu- 
ally dictate the minor and major 
climaxes and the shaping of each 
phrase. 

This approach is specifically rec- 
ommended in studying any music of 
great inherent rhythmic regularity. 
The noble, moving parts of a Bach 
chorale, such as the bass line of O 
Rejoice Ye Christians Loudly, bene- 
fit especially by a studied attempt at 
equal accentuation of the eighth- 
notes, particularly as the line de- 
scends the scale. 

Or, to recall the previous refer- 


ence to a phrase from The Messiah, 
let us say that neither ‘and the 
glory, the glory of the Lord .. .” 
(intoned with a monotonous lack 
of vitality), nor “and the GLO-ry, 
the GLO-ry of the Lord ,. .” (over- 
and-under stressing) is right. Pref- 
erable to both of these would be 
“AND THE GLORY, THE GLORY 
OF THE LORD .. .” sung in a 
well-connected legato, with every 
note and every syllable important, 
letting the eventual pattern of ac- 
centuation evolve from the wonder- 
ful soaring melodic lines themselves. 


OR INSTRUMENTAL SOLO 
WITH CONCERT BAND 


for cornet or trumpet solo 


JOSEPH HAYDN 


(A)* Concerto for B) Cornet 
(A)* Concerto for B}) Cornet 


DENIS WRIGHT 


(B) Rose Variations, for Cornet & Concert Band 


ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT 


for trombone solo 


(A)* Love’s Enchantment 


ARTHUR PRYOR 


for alto saxophone solo 


ERIC COATES 


(A)* Saxo Rhapsody. 


for piano solo 


(B) Slaughter on Tenth Avenue..............RICHARD RODGERS 


(B) Warsaw Concerto. 


RICHARD ADDINSELL 


for 3 cornets soli 


(C) Three Candy Cornets. 


HOWARD CABLE 


for 2 trumpets & trombone soli 


(B) Concerto Grosso 


JOHN J. MORRISSEY 


*Chappell’s Army Journal Edition 


price (B) price (C) 


$7.50 


price (A) 


composition should be sung through : 
11.00 


(in normal tempo and with proper 
relative durations), with as nearly 
equal stress as possible given to 
each note, letting every sound and 
every silence be, for that fleeting 
moment, the most important sound 
or silence in all the world, whether 
a word or syllable is an emphatic 
one such as praise, love, or go, or 
just a plain and or the. Working 
from this as a basis, the ebb and 
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Announcing a new Urtext edition of the 


MOZART 


Sonatas & Fantasies 


for piano 


The most authoritative edition of Mozart’s nineteen sonatas 
and four fantasies for piano now available. 


Prepared from original manuscripts and autographs by 


NATHAN BRODER 


This new edition is the result of five years’ research in- 
volving extensive correspondence and traveling in this 
country and abroad by Nathan Broder, one of the world’s 
most recognized authorities on Mozart. 


At music dealers everywhere.—$5.00 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


OF INTEREST TO PIANO and 
ORGAN TEACHERS! 


From Piano 
To Accordion 


By FRANK GAVIANI 


FOR TEACHERS DESIRING TO AUGMENT THEIR 
INCOME, THIS VOLUME OFFERS EXCELLENT OP- 
PORTUNITY. 

STUDY CONCENTRATES ON THE: USE OF THE 
LEFT HAND (BASS) KEYBOARD AND INCLUDES 
MANY PHOTOS AND CHARTS FOR PURPOSES OF 
CLARIFICATION. 

COMPLETE INSTRUCTION ON BELLOWS MA- 
NIPULATION, EXERCISES, AND SOLOS FOR THE 
LEFT HAND. 


No. 8604 . . . $3.50 


COPIES SENT ON APPROVAL TO TEACHERS 


O. PAGANI & BRO., INC. 


289 Bleecker New York 14, N.Y. 


THE CLARINET 
Laurence McKinney 
The happiest of the woodwinds yet, 
The liquid, limpid CLARINET! 
Here is the instrument that’s best 
Wherewith to soothe the savage breast, 
Invade a cobra’s bailiwick, 
Accompany a Hindu trick, 
Or charm a tiger, stop a leopard, 
Or just to imitate a shepherd. 
Its upper notes, uplifting, gay, 
Make children dance their cares away, 
While others, gurgled soft and deep, 
Give listeners a needed sleep. 
And yet, should clarinetists plan 
To sport like Fauns and play like Pan 
And dance in amorous gyrations, — 
Congress would start investigations! 


—From People of Note, © 1940 
Used by Permission 
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THE TRUMPET 


Laurence McKinney 


Remember this about the TRUMPET: 
You either have to like or lump it! 


Some want it sweet, some want it martial, 


But no one ever is impartial. 


In old times, at a trumpet call 


A regiment would scale a wall; 


But now the army, getting frugal) 


Just wakes them with a blatant bugle. 


To sound it tinny and acute, 


You stuff it with a pointed mute — 


(With dance bands derby hats are normal, 


But symphonies are more informal.) 


Some trumpeters assert it’s best 


To play it close against the chest; 


But even they are due to jump 


When Angel Gabriel plays his trump. 


—From People of’ Note, © 1940 
Used by Permission 
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rich organ background. 


The new Concert Model CLAVIOLINE, designed to 
permit easy installation on any home or professional 
model organ, will place at the fingertips of the 
organist, a new manual . . . providing an infinite 
variety of tonal colors. Quick and easy combina- 
tions are available to key melodic lines against the 


The Concert Model CLAVIOLINE has a full range of 
sound production that will allow it to parallel the 
dynamic variations of any organ. A new clarinet 
voice, plus the addition of rich sub-tones, makes the 
Concert Model CLAVIOLINE an exciting instrument 
that will enhance the performance of any organist. 
Try it at your local dealer! 


A PRODUCT OF ELECTRONICS DIVISION, GIBSON, INC. 
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Problems and Progress 


In Band Betterment 


HE old-fashioned “brass band”, 

which today is hardly distin- 
guishable from a symphony orchestra 
in collegiate as well as professional 
circles, has recently become one of 
the most important topics for dis- 
cussion in the field of music educa- 
tion. There are several national as- 
sociations of bandmasters which meet 
regularly to debate their individual 
problems, while various clinics and 
conferences, such as that of the Band 
Betterment Associates in New York 
not long ago, are becoming fairly 
common. 

All roads are now leading toward 
the 50th anniversary of the Music 
Educators National Conference, to 
be celebrated in Saint Louis, April 
13-18, and this highly significant 
convention will devote no less than 
four sessions to “The Literature and 
Interpretation of Music for the 
Band”, under the chairmanship of 
Robert E. Fielder, of Abilene, Texas. 
It is to be hoped that a number of 
troublesome questions will be an- 
swered on this occasion. 

In our schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, there seems to be a_per- 
petual argument as to the compara- 
tive status of a “marching band” and 
the so-called ‘‘concert band’. In 
many cases they are two separate or- 
ganizations, or at least work under 
two different conductors. Certainly 
their ideals are different. Showman- 
ship is all-important for the bands 
that parade and entertain football 
crowds between the halves, although 
this quality should not be ignored in 


Ralph Satz is Executive Chairman of 
Band Betterment Associates and Director of 
Standard Publications for Chappell & Co. 
in New York. He has himself conducted 
bands with success and made an intensive 
study of their problems. 
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RALPH SATZ 


the concert field either, especially in 
view of the general absence of 
pageantry and excitement. The re- 
pertoire is of course quite different, 
but here too the ideals of perform- 
ance are coming closer to agreement 
than ever before. One hears some 
excellent music played on the ath- 
lectic fields nowadays, and a good 
concert ensemble of wind instru- 
ments is not above belting out a 
rousing march or even a_ popular 
tune of the moment. 


Assuming that the directors of 
marching bands know their business 
and have little difficulty in pleasing 
their audiences, the question of 
literature becomes doubly important 
on the concert stage. There are those 
who believe that a concert band 
should play only music originally 
written for that combination of in- 
struments, and they argue quite 
rightly that there are many composi- 
tions of this type still comparatively 

(Continued on page 43) 


Victor Walton, of the University of Michigan marching band 


(Courtesy of Jan Korver) 
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The European Music Festivals 
On A “Do-It-Yourself” Basis 


F you are a church, college or 
public school music director, you 
probably spend ten months of the 
year meeting performance deadlines 
and working with large groups of 
people. When June comes, crowds 
and schedules are what you want 
least. Then why not have a complete 
change, with freedom to enrich your 
own cultural life? Plan your own 
trip to Europe, travel the way you 
please, spend what you can afford, 
but take time to absorb the atmos- 
phere and culture of the centuries. 
If you select only one main point of 
interest such as Rome and spend 
your whole time there, you will gain 
more than you can possibly imagine. 
How Can You Do-It-Yourself? 
First choose your means of Trans- 
Atlantic crossing. Let your travel 
agent assist you with this. Plane 
reservations may be had on shorter 
notice than steamship, which requires 
a year to be assured space. Both may 
be had for about the same price, but 
the boat trip is a holiday in itself. 
Don’t overlook freighter travel. 
How Does One Get About In Eu- 
rope? The railroads in some coun- 
tries like Great Britain and Italy 
have special tourist tickets for lim- 
ited time and unlimited travel. 
These cost about $27.00. Buses are 
new and comfortable. They cost 
more but afford a closer view. You 
can rent a European car from $45 a 
week upward. The English Austin 
is one of the best of the cheaper 


The writer of this article is a chorai di- 
rector at Southeastern High School, Detroit, 
and Director of Youth Choirs at the Grosse 
Pointe Memorial Church. During the sum- 
mer of 1954 she spent several weeks touring 
Europe in a rented English Austin, concen- 
trating on places of musical interest, in- 
cluding music festivals. This coming sum- 
mer she plans to make her fourth trip, this 
time taking her American Ford, to drive 
through parts of Great Britain, France, 
Tialy, Switzerland and Germany. 
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MARIE JOY CURTISS 
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cars. You can buy a foreign car here 
for delivery on arrival over there 
and resell it to the agency when you 
sail for home. Or you can take your 
American car with you, but be sure 
your over-all length does not exceed 
17 feet. A car weighing 3500 pounds 
or less costs $400 round trip. Divide 
this amount by the number of peo- 
ple who plan to ride with you and 
you will see how reasonable this lux- 
ury can be. European gas costs al- 
most twice as much as ours, so select 
a car with good gas mileage. 

From personal experience in all 
kinds of European travel, the writer 
recommends the private car as af- 
fording the maximum of satisfac- 
tion. Auto Club Service is much the 
same as ours, roads are good and 
well-marked, and traffic is light ex- 
cept in the very large cities like 
Paris. 

What About Places To Stay? Your 
travel agent can book hotels for you 
if you wish. However, hotel guides 
as well as a quantity of other help- 
ful and valuable information may 
be secured from the National Tour- 
ist Office of each country by address- 
ing The European Travel Commis- 


sion, Box 258, Dept. C, New York 
17, N. Y. You must have advance 
reservations for all popular tourist 
spots during the summer season. 
These should be made from two to 
three months in advance. If you 
write directly, you will get a real 
thrill from the considerate, personal 
letters you will receive from hotel 
managers. The Tourist Information 
Center in any European city will 
help you find a desirable private 
family with whom to lodge. This 
often proves to be a fascinating ex- 
perience. 

What Should I See? This depends 
on you. It is suggested that you in- 
clude some of the music festivals. 
The European Association of Music 
Festivals, Gardiner’s Festival Serv- 
ice, 239 Lexington Ave. N. Y. can 
give you the details about prices and 
how to secure tickets. 

You will want to visit some of the 
places associated with the lives of 
your favorite composers, Tombs 
bear only the earthly remains, but 
the room where Liszt worked or Mo- 
zart was born brings one closer to 
the living qualities of the man. 

In your zeal to visit the places 
you have long associated with mu- 
sic, don’t overlook the musical pos- 
sibilities which may be available in 
any place where you may be spend- 
ing the night. The love of music 
as an art exists in a large measure 
throughout Europe. Many a fine 
artist with true understanding in his 
heart never appears in the large 
commercial festivals. 

Must One Speak A Foreign Lan- 
guage? No. English is understood in 
all the larger cities and people in 
the smaller towns are most accom- 
modating in finding interpreters. 
However, a speaking knowledge of 
French or German would add to 

(Continued on page 35) 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS AND CONDUCTORS 


ENRY HADLEY, founder of 
the National Association for 
American Composers and Conduc- 
tors, felt impelled while at the 
height of his career as composer- 
conductor to include works of the 
youth of America on all his concert 
tours, whether at home or abroad. 
He had experienced at first hand 
the vicissitudes and difficulties one 
encounters in competing with Eu- 
ropean tradition in serious musical 
culture. He recognized this as a 
challenge,—a situation that required 
a concentration and effort that no 
one composer-conductor alone could 
supply. He had a natural gift of 
graciousness, understanding and 
sympathy, making a wealth of friends 
wherever he travelled. He could be 
considered and was actually called 
“the first American Ambassador of 
Music.” 

In 1932, Henry Hadley asked a 
few loyal friends to gather round his 
studio fireside to hear the nucleus of 
a plan still in the formative stage, 


to arouse public interest in having 
the young American composer hear 
his own work with an audience, and 
also that the American conductor be 
afforded the opportunity to lead an 
orchestra in American music. 

From this modest beginning there 
developed the National Association 
for American Composers and Con- 
ductors, (not to be confused with 
ASCAP or ACA), which today carries 
on a most significant work, giving 
concerts and broadcasts, audition- 
ing new compositions, maintaining 
the Henry Hadley Memorial Collec- 
tion at The New York Public Li- 
brary, and in every way possible 
encouraging and stimulating the 
performance of America’s musical 
creations. 

With characteristic modesty, Henry 
Hadley refused to accept the office 
of President in the newly-formed or- 
ganization. Mrs. Dean Gray Edwards, 
now of the National Council of 
Women, was elected to that impor- 
tant post and supervised the first 


William A. Schroeder 


President, National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors 


details of organization, with the help 
of a faithful group of he- ..olleagues. 

Following Mrs. Edwards, Law- 
rence Tibbett held the chair for a 
short time, abbreviating his term 
because of concert tours to other 
lands. In an address he encouraged 
Americans to take their talents 
abroad, for he had heard Europeans 
say, “No one ever comes to us with 
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A delightful ballad conceived for two part 
voices with text by Margaret Deland. 


Easy 
R3233 


SERENADE— “Sent With A Rose” 


PERSIS COX 


16¢ 


CHORUSES 


SSA THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM 


Traditional German melody arranged by 

KATHERINE K. DAVIS 
With a text paraphrased by James Mont- 
gomery, Miss Davis again shows us her great 
talents and deep reverence. The result—a - 
work of utter simplicity. 


R3227 . 18¢ 


O LOVELY PEACE—from “Judas Maccabaeus” 
HANDEL —orr. T. FREDERICK H. CANDLYN 

An optional tenor part makes this particularly serviceable for 
any and every chorus. Thoroughly singable—a beautiful setting 
from the great Handel Oratorio. 
W3507 


See these at your 
dealer or write for 
examination copies 
to—— — 


DEPT. R 


MUSIC 
PUBLISHERS 
HOLDING 
CORPORATION 


619 West 54th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


20¢ 


| WOULD WEAVE A SONG FOR YOU 
O’HARA — arr. ERNST 

Geoffrey O’Hara’s famous ballad in a new setting for 

mixed voices. Very easy to prepare, yet none of the 

original brilliance will be lost in performance by 

young choruses. 


W3504 20¢ 
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American music, and we like what 
we hear from you.” 

Dr, Sigmund Spaeth, well known 
as a lecturer, author and broadcaster, 
and now editor of Music Journal, 
held the office of President for nine 
years, He put the professional and 
lay memberships on a practical basis, 
with mutual advantages, and still 
expresses enthusiasm for the work of 
this constantly growing Association. 

Leon Barzin followed as President 
and served faithfully until the Na- 
tional Orchestra Association claimed 
all his time. Mr. Barzin made a 
most helpful gesture to the creative 
members of the National Association 
for American Composers and Con- 
ductors by offering them the op- 
portunity to hear their compositions 
performed at his orchestral _re- 
hearsals, 

Famous both as a serious composer 
and as the orchestrator of popular 
Broadway musicals, Robert Russell 
Bennett held the President's chair 
for six years, but eventually resigned 
so that he could commute to Holly- 
wood. The membership of the Na- 
tional Association for American 
Composers and Conductors increased 


Founder of N.A.A.C.C, 


considerably during his term of 
office. 

The present President, William 
A. Schroeder, is completing his sec- 
ond year. Henry Hadley encouraged 
him, when he was a young composer, 
to write a grand opera, and also 
premiered two of Schroeder’s or- 


chestral works, introducing them to 
New York audiences. 

Mr. Schroeder has drawn atten- 
tion to one of the requirements for 
membership:—“to be a United States 
citizen.” This makes a composer 
eligible to submit his musica] works 
to the Program Committee, which 
then considers them for Town Hall 
performances. Thus the composi- 
tions of new citizens may form a 
musical link between America and 
foreign countries, emphasizing “the 
American way” of democracy, toler- 
ance and fairness to all. 

Mrs. Henry Hadley, a charming 
hostess, continues to lend her home 
for musical teas every month during 
the season. The proceeds of admis- 
sion are used for the upkeep of the 
Henry Hadley Memorial Library. 

The end-of-the-year Waldorf con- 
cert-reception is designed to enter- 
tain the membership and honor 
American artists of all kinds, Invita- 
tions include friends as well as mem- 
bers, and well-known musicians con- 
tribute their talents. Of primary 
importance is the annual award of 
the Henry Hadley medal, “for dis- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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RED «4 GOLD 


BAND SERIES 


Because of the ingenious scoring you can at last solve the problem 
of minimum rehearsal time, and give highly effective per- 
formances with even the most inexperienced bands. 


LITTLE SCOTCH SUITE 


by Leroy Jackson 


“C” Band (Augmented with Full Score) 


LITTLE IRISH SUITE 


by Leroy Jackson 
“C” Band (Augmented with Full Score) 


Extra Full Score 


$6.00 
2.50 Extra Full Score. 


Write for examination scores 
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$6.00 
2.50 


JOHN PEEL 


by Leroy JACKSON 
“C” Band (Augmented with Full Score) 


$5.00 
1.25 


M. WITMARK & SONS * 619 West 54th Street * NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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REBIRTH OF THE VIENNA STATE OPERA 
(Continued from page 13) 


vious detriment of their home thea- 
ter. In the twenties and early thirties 
artists of the calibre of Jeritza, Leh- 
mann and Leo Slezak were content 
to spend the bulk of each season, 
year after year, in Vienna. Their 
salaries, if not lavish, were very com- 
fortable. Taxes, without war debts 
to be considered, were low. Life, in 
every way, was thoroughly pleasant, 
providing the sense of security and 
tranquility which is conducive to the 
greatest vocal and artistic achieve- 
ments. The great problem now is 
whether the current crop of leading 
singers can be induced to remain in 
Vienna for a reasonable length of 
time in the seasons which will follow 
the glamorous and_publicity-laden 
months of 1955-56. On this point, 
more than any others, hinges the 
future reputation of the Vienna 
Opera. 

Last, but far from least, is the 
question as to whether the local 
population can support the present 
structure, which accommodates, in- 
cluding standees, about 2,200 peo- 
ple, or about twice as many as the 
Theater an der Wien, which has 


housed the ensemble since 1945, It 
should also be borne in mind that 
the Volksoper, Vienna’s Opéra Com- 
ique, runs simultaneously with the 
big opera and that both houses play 
seven nights a week for ten months 
of the year, Moreover, admission 
prices, though still low by American 
standards, will be higher than in the 
Theater an der Wien, a condition 
which is not justified by the local 
improved but far from high stand- 
ard of living. Despite a liberal gov- 
ernment subsidy, box-office grosses 
are still very important to the stable 
future of opera in this city. 


Positive and Negative 


These are the more negative as- 
pects which one is forced to consider 
in the weeks since the big opening. 
Yet there are strong and inexplicable 
forces in life which are capable of 
defying logic and statistics. The one 
positive fact is that the opera is 
now open. The building is perhaps 
the most beautiful of its kind in the 
world. No other theatre has as deep, 
as well equipped or as versatile a 


‘stage. The acoustics of the audito- 


rium can be rivalled only by the 
Bayreuth Festspielhaus, Within the 
first three weeks of its opening no 
less than eight entirely new produc- 
tions were presented: Fidelio, Don 
Giovanni, Aida, Die Frau ohne 
Schatten, Rosenkavalier, Wozzeck, 
Meistersinger and a ballet evening. 
This incredibly ambitious undertak- 
ing has commanded the good will of 
music lovers everywhere. 

Following the gala opening of the 
new opera house, I was privileged 
to sing the title role in Mozart's 
Don Giovanni. This is, needless to 
say, one of the roles dear to my 
heart; and because of its special 
significance to Viennese opera-lovers, 
plus the great occasion on which it 
was being sung, my feelings were 
very deep and excited. In those few 
moments after the curtains parted— 
before stepping upon the new stage 
—I had a flashback to 1949, when I 
was accepted by the Vienna State 
Opera. It happened that my audi- 
tion took place during a perform- 
ance of The Marriage of Figaro. 
The second act had just ended, and 
when I concluded the aria chosen 
for this hearing, there was a round 
of applause. There,—standing in the 
doorway of the audition room back- 


Another Ostwald “FIRST’—the Lafayette band coat—one coat can be 
worn seven different ways; as a smart conservative style for concert audi- 
torium; as a dressy uniform for the same band on parade or football field. 


For other modern 
uniform styles, write 
for our C-50 Catalog 
which features 60 
additional designs. 


FIRST 
IN 
QUALITY 


Phone or write for “Fund Raising Ideas” booklet (free). Your local Ostwald 
representative will help you select styles, fabrics, colors, etc. 

Ostwald gives custom tailoring attention to every detail of your order, 
Delivery promises are dependable and confirmed in writing. 
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stage,—were all the members of the 
Figaro cast, including Sena Jurinac, 
Irmgaard Seefried, Ludwig Weber, 
Paul Schoeffler, Erich Kunz, Maria 
Reining and Anton Dermota, 

I have never forgotten this,—the 
spirit of cooperation, encourage- 
ment, kindness,—that will always be 
associated in my mind with the start 
of my career in Vienna,—and with 
music, wherever there is an earnest 
desire to perform as well as one 
can. 


HOW TO VISIT THE 
EUROPEAN FESTIVALS 
(Continued from page 31) 


your enjoyment. If you are not a 
linguist, you might develop a travel 
vocabulary in the language of the 
place where you plan to spend the 
most time. This can be acquired 
through the “Self-Teacher’ books 
for travelers ($1.00 each) put out 
by Berlitz and found in local book- 
stores. Phonograph records are also 
very helpful. Inquire at your public 
library or bookstore. 


What Sort of Advance Study Is 
Needed? Read all you can about the 
places you plan to visit. Travel 
books of the general kind also in- 
clude a multitude of interesting tips 
on what to do and how to do it. 
See those by Fielding and by Sutton, 
also Clark. Regulations given in 
those published before 1953 will be 
obsolete. 

Another suggestion in this regard 
is to make your own loose-leaf travel 
book as you read. The addresses, 
descriptions and regulations will be 
worth all the guide books you can 
buy on the spot because you won’t 
have time to read them. 

Another bit of advice is not to 
try to see everything in one trip. 
Spend more time in fewer places. 
Try to get the fullest enjoyment 
from what you do experience. 

How Much Money Does One 
Need? Whatever you wish to spend, 
according to the way you want to 
travel. For a minimum begin at 
$650 from port of embarcation and 
return. For this amount you could 
cross by boat tourist class, be gone 
from six to seven weeks, use simple 
lodgings which would be clean and 


attractive, avoid traveling long dis- 
tances, and remain in a few places 
longer periods, For between $1200 
and $1500 you can take a seven to 
eight week trip with first class ac- 
commodations and do pretty much 
as you please, providing you stay 
away from super-deluxe hotels and 
restaurants. 

A “Do-It-Yourself” European Holi- 
day is a project to occupy your lei- 
sure time for six months to two 
years in advance. The reading and 
planning is part of the fun, All you 
need is a little of the spirit of 
Columbus and the ambition to get 
“off the beaten path.” Why not get 
out of that proverbial rut and yet 
some real glamor with a new lease 


on life? >>> 


“Se 


A new course on “The Life and 
Music of Mozart” will be offered 
during the spring semester of New 
York University’s Division of Gen- 
eral Education, Dean Paul A. Mc- 
Ghee has announced. Ralph Bates, 
adjunct professor of literature at the 
Universi:y, is to be the instructor. 
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In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


z ‘There’ sa HE juke-box industry takes in over a billion 

Wwoopwi ND dollars a year by illegally playing copyrighted 

music on machines in tarverns and restaurants. The 

-) MOUTHPIECE ante is now in the process of being raised from five 

var embouchure to ten cents per tune and there is talk of an inde- 

| pendent juke-box recording and publishing business. 

Why this brazen flouting of both ethics and 

legality still goes on unchallenged is a mystery. Users 

of copyrighted music “for profit,” where live per- 

formances are concerned, have long ago recognized 

the fact that defiance of the copyright law is a stupid 

and unprofitable procedure, quite aside from the 

simple question of right and wrong. They have 
found it much cheaper to obtain blanket licenses from ASCAP and other 
performing rights societies than to go through endless negotiations with 

individual copyright owners or risk expensive lawsuits. 

No one denies the profit resulting not only from the money directly 
put into the juke-boxes but also from the musically stimulated sale of food 
and drink. The royalty suggested for making this profit possible is infini- 
tesimal as compared with the gross and net gains to the proprietors. It 
would not affect the business in the slightest, beyond making it an honest 
activity instead of a racket. 

For some reason there has been a lot of pussy-footing on the part of 
those who should be most concerned in seeing that the copyright law is 
applied to juke-boxes. The record companies themse!ves have seemed in- 
clined to put the value of juke-box promotion ahead of their own obliga- 
tions to the creators of the music that keeps them alive. 

This whole matter could be brought quickly to a head if one impor- 
tant composer of popular tunes, like Irving Berlin, Richard Rodgers or 
Cole Porter, created a test case by bringing suit against an individual user 
of juke-box music involving a recognized copyright. That is the way Victor 
Herbert forced a decision from the Supreme Court, after the Copyright 
Law had been ignored for years. Today the restaurants, night-clubs, con- 
cert-halls, radio and television programs pay the modest royalties permitted 
PE You need ‘Hn ‘Ree 4 instrument under the law for “live” performances of copyrighted music and often for 

| “+ Mouthipwece Guide” 0 records as well. Why should the juke-boxes be exempted? Congress may 
"12 page bookler lisnag soon have the answer. 
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st of mouthpieces — THE QUESTION BOX 


—- chart Q: Am I wrong in thinking that in my youth I heard a light 
-_ “on fro opera whose plot strongly suggested the doll scene in Offenbach’s 
Tales of Hoffmann? —K.G.N., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A: You are probably right, and the operetta must have been 
La Poupée, by Edmond Audran, which was very popular toward 
the close of the past century, The story concerned a doll which was 
DEPT. A256 broken on its way to a monastery and then enacted by the girl who 


601 WEST 26TH STREET i icati : 
NEW YORK 1, N.Y. had served as its model, with obvious complications resulting, 


mouthpiece originators since 1919 (Questions may be submitted to MUSIC JOURNAL at 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. Each one published will entitle the sender to a free autographed 
copy of the popular Spaeth book, MUSIC FOR EVERYBODY.) 
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AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
AND CONDUCTORS 


(Continued from page 32) 


tinguished services to American 
music.” 

The National Association for 
American Composers and Conduc- 
tors is a nation-wide organization of 
professional musicians and lay mem- 
bers. No salaries are paid to the 
workers;—it is a “labor of love,” 
dedicated to American music. Op- 
portunity is also provided for the 
performance of America’s established 
musical works,—a reminder of what 
has been accomplished in the past 
as well as the present. 

Henry Hadley, impressed by the 
Salzburg and other festivals abroad, 
spent two years in looking for the 
ideal home for a_ representative 
American Music Festival, preferably 
between New York and Boston. He 
finally found it in the spot now in- 
ternationally known as “Tangle- 
wood”, where in 1936 Henry Hadley 
conducted the first of a famous series 
of concerts. A plaque at Tangle- 
wood still gives him credit for the 
realization of this dream. 


February Concert 


N.A.A.C.C. now has members in 
every state of the union,—including 
several Chapters, which recommend 
worthy compositions for New York’s 
Town Hall performances. Its na- 
tional headquarters are at 15 West 
67th St., New York City. This year 
the Association will hold its or- 
chestral concert at Carnegie Hall— 
during the American Music Festival, 
directed by Herman Neuman for the 
municipal radio station, One may 
send for free tickets to Station 
WNYC, Municipal Building, New 
York City, for this concert, sched- 
uled for Saturday, February 18, at 
5:00 P. M. 

The National Association for 
American Composers and Conduc- 
tors remains a living monument to 
the genius, the vision, and _ the 
human kindliness of Henry Hadley. 

“When a man passes on something 
to succeeding generations which 
helps and inspires them, that is in it- 
self a symbol of immortality; for what- 
ever contributes to generous, pure, 
high-minded living is of God.” >>> 
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the cello that 
gives you both... 


TONE * SERVICEABILITY 
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Fully arched top and back 
—like the Old Masters’— 
for rich, full tone. Laminated 
crackproof construction. 
Wide selection of models, from 
the $160.00 student 
cello to the $225 “Supreme.” 
At all music stores. 
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KAY MUSICAL’ INSTRUMENT COMPANY, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


ADA RICHTER’S 
NEW SIMPLIFIED PIANO ALBUM 
OF 


WALT DISNEY’S 


SNOW WHITE 


AND THE 


SEVEN DWARFS 
WITH 


WORDS AND MUSIC anno 
STORY AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Including pictures of Snow White, The Seven 
Dwarfs, The Prince, and Snow White’s friends 


—the animals of the forest. 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL MUSIC DEALER, BOOKSTORE, 


OR DIRECT FROM PRICE $1.25 


BOURNE, INC. ¢ 136 WEST 52nd ST. © NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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From the 
‘BIG CATALOGS!» 


SCHOOL 
BAND MUSIC 


A SALUTE TO GROFE 


(QUARTO SIZE) 


Sparkling Selections from 
FERDE GROFE's Finest Works! 


Arranged by PAUL YODER 


Contents: ALICE BLUE, SOB SISTER, 
ON THE TRAIL, MARDI GRAS 
FULL BAND $8.00 « SYMPHONIC BAND $12.00 


MOOD TROPICALE 


(QUARTO SIZE) 
A Pulsating Latin-American Mood! 
Composed by GRANVILLE ENGLISH 
Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 
FULL BAND $6.00 © SYMPHONIC BAND $9.00 
TOY TOWN JU. S. A. 


{OCTAVO SIZE) 
A Gey and Winsome Band Portrait 
For All Festive Occasions! 


Composed and Arranged by 
FRANK L. VENTRE 


FULL BAND $3.00 © SYMPHONIC BAND $4.50 


HORNBLOWERS SERENADE 


(OCTAVO SIZE 
A Jaunty Band Novelty! 
Composed by FRANK CORDELL 
Arranged by FRED THORNTON 
FULL BAND $2.50 © SYMPHONIC BAND $4.00 


ITALIAN HAYRIDE 


{(OCTAVO SIZC) 
A Rollicking Program Piece! 


Composed by FRANK CORDELL 
Arranged by FRED THORNTON 


FULL BAND $2.50 ¢ SYMPHONIC BAND $4.00 


ins Music Corporation 
er Music Corporation 
New York 19, N. Y. 


~ Sales Agent for: Rob 
Feist, Inc. Mi 
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Can Modern Composers 
Be Original? 


HAROLD MORRIS 


HE age-old question, “What is 

new and original?” is still con- 
fronting the art world, especially 
music, and is probably more diff- 
cult than ever to answer because of 
the great number of creators and 
the variety of styles. In all the arts 
it is no longer possible to take the 
past as models. So today much mu- 
sic is conceived by discarding the 
methods and achievements of yes- 
terday’s masters, and this without 
any disrespect toward recognized 
genius, 

What has taken place? An entirely 
new tonal basis has unfolded, thus 
doing away with accepted tonal 
schemes, scales and cadences and 
regular harmonic movements; new 
chords, new counterpoint flood the 
scene. Form, in the usual classic 
sense, has been cast aside, for few 
composers are interested in exposi- 
tion, thematic development, reca- 
pitulation, introductions and codas. 
Subject matter no longer is song, 
for thematic outlines are often re- 
duced to a minimum, sometimes 
consisting of but two or three notes, 
and to avoid recognition frequently 
diminution and augmentation are 
used. Sequences are of course barred, 
for why repeat what has been said? 

Contrast of moods in various 
movements is not too popular, and 
in general it can be said that moods 
are arrived at more intellectually 
than emotionally. There is more em- 
phasis at present on power and vol- 
ume of sound than on cumulative 
inner drive and impulses; more in- 
terest in tone color as sound than as 
effect; more command of orchestral 
ingenuity than employing the or- 
chestra as a medium of expression. 
One must face these conclusions as 


Dr. Harold Morris, pianist, composer and 
teacher, was for 17 years on the Juilliard 
Faculty and 11 years at Columbia, besides 
serving at Rice Institute, Duke and Texas 
University, He has won 11 awards for com- 
position and recently had a work commis- 
sioned by the Louisville Orchestra (Rocke- 
feller Foundation). His first success was with 
a Piano Concerto introduced by Koussevit- 
zky and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


facts which in no way should con- 
demn contemporary music; it has 
come about because the truly in- 
spired composers left nothing to be 
added to their way of creating. They 
completely exhausted the possibili- 
ties of their period, and left an enor- 
mous literature that does not permit 
repetition or copying or mere dress- 
ing in new garments. 

No one would think today of writ- 
ing fugues as Bach wrote them, of 
composing sonatas as Mozart and 
Beethoven did or orchestrating like 
Brahms or writing operas with the 
technic of Wagner. No one would 
dream of using the whole tone scale 
as Debussy and Ravel did, or of re- 
peating a melody over and over in 
the manner of Tschaikowsky. No 
one would dare express the obvious 
sentiment of MacDowell or Rach- 
maninoff, or to write at the “heav- 
enly lengths” of a Schubert or a 
Bruckner; no living composer would 
dare express the vulgarity of much 
of Mahler, even though admiring 
his modern orchestration, nor fol- 
low the barbaric daring of Stravin- 
sky in his Sacre or the moon-struck 
madness of Schoenberg in Pierrot 
Lunaire. If the methods, the feeling, 
the structure of three hundred years 
of music have been discarded, what 
is left for the composer of today? In 
which direction must he go, and is 
his problem really as serious as it 
seems? 

A composer of this century must 
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be fully aware of the tends of mu- 
sic history; he must readily detect 
the characteristics of any composer 
to avoid slavish copying and the use 
of dated formulas. Some argue that 
modern music starts with living 
composers, but it is interesting to 
note that no one is really composing 
with any living man as model. There 
is no one influence that is all-power- 
ful, and in truth influences seem to 
become less and less important. Ac- 
tually to follow and obey Schoen- 
berg and Stravinsky can be just as 
dangerous as following any 18th 
century composer, Some critics have 
even complained that all modern 
music sounds alike and is neither 
new nor original, It would seem 
therefore a dangerous perio for a 
composer (though no past period 
ever had so many composing). Is 
there a way out? How can the cre- 
ator become really new and _ orig- 
inal? ‘There is no turning back the 
clock; one cannot revert to ideas of 
other years, nor can one ignore 
them. True genius never discards 
anything worth while from the past 
or the present. Will genius continue 
to express itself? The answer is cer- 
tainly YES! 


Classic Examples 


The answer may be found in 
working only as the great composers 
worked. ‘They were a law unto them- 
selves and the struggle to attain su- 
preme mastery is no different in dif- 
ferent ages. Bach wrote the Art of 
the Fugue, the Well-Tempered Cla- 
vier and the B minor Mass as the 
result of spiritual maturity, reached 
after years of writing. He knew what 
was going on in his day, but his mu- 
sicality and power of expression 
were the result of inner growth and 
a consciousness of divine direction 
and guidance. His rich harmony and 
counterpoint, his rhythmic freedom 
and vitality were not gained from 
previous models, What today could 
be more original in form than are 
the Toccatas, the Suites, the Cha- 
conne, the Passacaglia? With Beet- 
hoven, what an advance from the 
early Piano Sonatas through the en- 
tire thirty-two! Who today could 
write an Opus 110, or 111, or the 
“Hammerklavier’? Or who has the 
daring of the last Quartets? The 
amazing thing is that Beethoven, 
(Continued on page 44) 
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..+ The Fred Waring Music Workshop Announces. . . 


NEW MUSIC FOR BANDS 
from the SHAWNEE PRESS Instrumental Series 
@ TRUMPET IN THE NIGHT 


A haunting and melodic nocturne for solo trum- 
pet and band by Harry Simeone. The accom- 
panying parts are full but not difficult, while the 
solo part will give your first-chair player a 
chance to shine in a truly “big time” manner. 


Full Band: $5.00 Symphonic Band: $6.50 
(includes full score) 


e THREE THEMES FOR BAND 


These three melodic settings give the class B 
band an opportunity to produce some unusual 
harmonic progressions which “sound.” Robert 
Dillon has achieved this by writing interesting 
lines for all sections. The opening andante, 
which is rich-sounding and popular in character, 
is followed by a March interlude that provides 
good contrast for the concluding section, which 
is contrapuntal. It all adds up to music that 
young bands will like to play. 

Full Band: $5.50 Symphonic Band: $7.00 


Write for reference copies of conductor's scores 


SHAWNEE PRESS, Inc. Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


Show your 
CHORAL 
GROUP 


at its 


BEST 


FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Add “Professional Appearance” 
fer Greater Audience Appeal 


Your Choral Group will “Look Better” and it will 
“Perform Better’ with the semi-circular stepped-up 
stand arrangement because, there is better coordina- 
tion between director and singers. 

MITCHELL CHORAL STANDS have strong, plywood 
tops and rigid, tubular steel folding legs. Stands 
are made with 18” wide tops for standing groups, 
36” wide tops for seated groups. Available in 1, 2, 
3, or 4 elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and 
32”. Units and sections clamp securely together for 
utmost safety and maximum weight capacity. 


Write for detailed information 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2752 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


PORTABLE 


CHORAL STANDS 


3 Unit section 
erected 


% TAPERED ENDS FOR 
SEMI-CIRCULAR SET-UP 


*% QUICK SET-UP, REMOVAL 


% LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 
COMPACT STORAGE 
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SO YOU WANT A CONCERT DEBUT? 
(Continued from page 18) 


“big night.” Such a _ campaign, 
which publicizes the young artist’s 
name, his background and his ex- 
perience, his whole personality and 
his achievements, can cost anything 
from $300.00 to $1,000.00 and will 
assure concentrated coverage in 
three media: newspapers, radio and 


television. There might be special 
recordings of such an important 
event as a New York debut for fu- 
ture study, These usually cost $60.00 
for the whole concert, (Please don’t 
start adding it all up. I'll do it for 
you in just a moment.) 

Here is the summary: 


GRAY-NOVELLO 


New Sacred Choruses for Lent and Easter 


— For Mixed Voices — 

DAVID H. WILLIAMS 

Draw Nigh to Jerusalem (Palm Sunday) 
CECIL EFFINGER 

The Glorious Day Is Here 
GARTH EDMUNDSON 

Hail the Day (Ascension) 
MARY E. CALDWELL 

That Blessed Easter Morn 
M. TESCHNER (Arr. Kenneth Runkel) 


All Glory, Land and Honor, For Three Choirs 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, INC. 


Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 
159 East 48th St. 


GRAY-NOVELLO 


New York 17, N. Y. 


— ASK FOR SAMPLE COPIES — 


— MIXED VOICES — 
Berger, Jean 


Balamos, John 


Nererts Outotthe 
No. 8627 In the Shelter of Thy Wings... .20 


Hilty, Everett 
No. 8665 All Mortal Flesh 


Moe, Daniel 
No. 8699 O Praise The Lord 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street © New York 18, N. Y. 


CONSERVATIVE BUDGET 
CARNEGIE HALL DEBUT 


Four newspaper advertise- 
ments $ 160.00 
Rental of Hall, ushers’ 
fee, box office service, 
printing of tickets, etc. 
Manager’s fee 
Accompanist 
Piano 
Concert gown 
Student tickets 
Coaching sessions 


(6 at $10.00) 


1,050.00 
200.00 
100.00 

25.00 
150.00 
25.00 


60.00 
$1,770.00 
Publicity, if possible 
Recording of concert 


GRAND TOTAL $2330.00 


TOWN HALL DEBUT 
Two newspaper 
advertisements 
Rental of Hall, box office 
service, ushers’ fee, etc. 
Manager’s fee 150.00 
Accompanist 50.00 
Piano 25.00 
Concert gown 150.00 
Student tickets 25.00 
Coaching sessions 
(6 at $10.00) 


$ 80.00 


477.77 


60.00 
$1017.77 
Publicity 
Recording 


GRAND TOTAL $1377.77 


And now that the finances are out 
of the way, an all important point: 
an investment which does not figure 
in hard cash, but is something much 
more valuable: a lot of thought, a 
lot of concentration and a lot of 
hard work: The Program! 

An ideally built program has a 
dual purpose: It must be pleasing to 
the audience and it must be interest- 
ing to the critics. This is not always 
easy. I have observed that many a 
debutante steers away from too well 
known songs or pieces because he 
or she is afraid to invite comparison 
with some famous artist who is espe- 
cially identified with this particular 
piece. (This, of course, also applies 
to instrumentalists), I always believe, 
when programming, that the impor- 
tant thing is to sing or play whatever 
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shows off this particular debutante’s 
talents to best advantage. If Brahms’ 
Der Schmied is especially suited to 
end your German group, if you feel 
that you sing it especially well, don’t 
be afraid, Don’t think, “Oh, it’s 
wrong to sing Der Schmied at my 
debut. Everyone will immediately 
compare me to Lotte Lehmann; the 
critics will rightly bemoan the fact 
that Lehmann has said adieu to all 
of us in the audience, and it will be 
an impossible task to sing it.” 

True, Lehmann is perhaps unsur- 
passed in this song, but she too sang 
it for the first time before an audi- 
ence and she too was compared to 
the great Lieder singers of a previ- 
ous generation. Sing or play any- 
thing that is ideally suited to your 
talent, your whole artistic make-up, 
your temperament. Don’t ever try 
something—especially in a debut re- 
cital — which lies outside of your 
range. 


Consider the Critics 


Now to please the critics! It is 
always advisable to have one group 
or one song-cycle or aria, which is 
little known. Program it close to in- 
termission time, so the critics will 
be sure to hear it and will have 
ample time to get back to their 
newspaper offices and report on it. 
Jennie Tourel, that wonderful re- 
citalist, is a past-mistress of interest- 
ing programming. Whether she gives 
Hindemith’s Marienleben its Ameri- 
can premiere, whether she discovers 
a Rossini aria no one had ever 
heard of, or whether she introduces 
a new Bernstein work,—-Mme. Tou- 
rel always offers her critics and her 
listeners something out of the or- 
dinary. 

In the case of young American 
artists, I would strongly advise that 
—if they are singers—they do some 
extensive treasure-hunting. There is 
a great wealth of American song 
literature by such excellent compos- 
ers as Samuel Barber, Leonard Bern- 
stein, Menotti, Norman Dello Joio, 
Paul Bowles, Howard Fenton and 
many others, These young Ameri- 
cans write their songs for you, the 
young American recitalists. Don’t 
let them down! Investigate our con- 
temporary literature closely and you 
are bound to find some rewarding 
discoveries. 

In summing up your “program 
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problems:” Remember that your 
program must have light and shade 
and that you must plan songs of 
musical value; but these songs must 
also be effective, especially at the 
end of each group. Close one group 
with a vocally effective song; an- 
other with a dramatically effective 
number and one with a humorous 
selection of charm and — by all 
means — save your most exciting 
number for the end! 

For when your program is an 
effective one as well as a musically 


sound one, remember that the crit- 
ics—yes, even the New York critics 
— are human. They, too, love to 
enjoy as well as criticize. 

I have given the stark figures, 
the pitfalls, anxieties and some as- 
pects of the problems which confront 
a young artist who plans a New 
York concert debut. As you can see, 
such a recital is a big investment, 
not only in money but in prepara- 
tion and dedication. But there is 
hardly any satisfaction as great as a 
successful debut! >>> 


The “Leonard Smiths and “Byron Autreys” of the future have yet to be 
discovered. But whoever they are, the instruments they play will be an 
important factor in determining their success. That’s why it is so important 
to choose a cornet like the Martin . . . an instrument whose every tone is 
perfectly defined. One that has true cornet quality throughout all registers, 
and is especially responsive in the high range. These are advantages which 


For FREE literature and name of your 
nearest Martin dealer, write... 


martin 


9 the royal family of band instruments 


THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY-— ELKHART, INDIANA 


result from the special care given each Martin frem first operation to 
shipping. They are advantages that distinguish Martin as the finest of 
{> brass instruments . . . for artists of today and tomorrow. 


An outstanding concert soloist 
as well as instructor in cornet 
and trumpet at Michigan State 
University, Byron L. Autrey is 
one of the country’s top virtuo- 
sos who appreciate the extra 
advantages of playing a Martin. 


Recognized as “America’s pre- 
mier cornet soloist,” Leonard B. 
Smith conducts the Belle Isle 
Band of Detroit. He started 
playing his first Martin soon 
after he was eight years of age. 
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THE HANDICAPPED MUSICIAN 
(Continued from page 11) 


by reason of the subconscious  bar- 
rier that stands between them and 
their listeners. 

My own handicap forces me to 
use crutches even today, but I have 
no difhculty in reaching my chair in 
an orchestra, and I have long been 
able to play violin solos leaning 
against a table, without any need of 
the crutches, I drive my own car 
around New York (naturally with 
special parking privileges) and have 
never had any trouble in keeping 
appointments, 

But I am still constantly reminded 
of a handicap which, to my mind, 
has nothing to do with my ability as 


School Music 
HANDBOOK 


By PETER W. DYKEMA 
and HANNAH M. CUNDIFF 


The complete textbook and 
source book on music education 
methods and philosophy . . . 692 
pages .. . More than 200 photo- 
graphs . . . Charts, tests, ex- 
amples, programs, and courses 
of study from all parts of the 
country. $5.00 


Send for copy on approval. 
C. C. BIRCHARD «& CO. 
285 Cotumsus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 


a musician, and this applies even to 
radio, where I am invisible to listen- 
ers, Several years ago I auditioned 
for a major network and succeeded 
in getting the job over twenty-one 
first-class violinists, But in a few 
weeks I was given my pink slip be- 
cause the Musical Director “didn’t 
like to see me on crutches,’—this in 
spite of the fact that several other 
conductors spoke highly of my work. 

It hurt even more when, a year 
later, | was offered the position of 
assistant concertmaster in a leading 
symphony orchestra, only to be re- 
jected when one of the Trustees said 
it made him feel uncomfortable 
when I had to use crutches to get 
on the stage. These at least were 
frank admissions of an attitude of 
which many weil-meaning people 
are still unaware, or which they 
might refuse to admit if it were 
brought to their attention. 

Fortunately I eventually found a 
man who is entirely free from such 
psychological prejudices,—and that 
man is the popular comedian, Sid 
Caesar. He is himself an excellent 
musician, playing the saxophone 
well, and he gave me a_ personal 
audition unhesitatingly. After I had 
played for Mr. Caesar, there was 
never a question as to my musical 
standing with him. I am now a reg- 
ular member of his orchestra, the 
only outside violinist playing with 
the best in the business, on the staff 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

While this is a television program, 
I am of course invisible to the home 
viewers, although there was one time 
when the camera picked me up mo- 
mentarily and no one was the wiser 
as to my physical handicap. The im- 
portant point to me is that a real 
human being (and a great artist in 
his own right) has the understand- 
ing and the vision to overlook non- 
essential details and recognize a 
simple fact, regardless of tradition 
or prejudice; and this is all too rare 
in show business. 

Perhaps the example of a Sid Cae- 
sar may still help to break down a 
psychological situation which has 
long added unnecessarily to the al- 
ready heavy burden of the physically 
handicapped musician. 


__.masterpieces in 
instrumental 
dependability 


flutes and 
piccolos 


Tonal quality, perfect pitch control, 
playing ease, and long-lasting 
durability makes an Artley the ideal 
choice for student or professional. 
Play an Artley .. .and enjoy years 
of profound musical enjoyment. 


Artley, alone, gives two-fold 
protecti with a zippered 
outer cover to fit over the 
standard instrument case. 


D.& J. ARTLEY, INC. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


compactly 
@ Shaper 


Wenger Risers| 


for any size band, orchestra or | @ Aji 
chorus. Send for Free Layout, bolted 
Catalog, and prices. construc- 
WENGER Music Equipment Co. tion 

BI 


dg., Owatonna, Minn. 


music journal 


presents the type of reading 
so necessary to the complete 
enjoyment of music. 


Specialists ,, 
OUTDOOR CONCERT AMPLIFICATION 


WIDE ANGLE COVERAGE 
FIELD TESTED 
EXTENDED FREQUENCY RANGE 
EASILY INSTALLED ANYWHERE 
Write 
Thomsen's Audio Co. 
513 Glenbrook Ave. Glenbrook, Conn. 
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BAND BETTERMENT 
(Continued from page 30) 


unfamiliar to both players and con- 
ductors, including works by such 
respected composers as Haydn, Moz- 
art and Beethoven. On the other 
side are those who insist that the 
chief question is that of technical 
difficulty and the inherent quality of 
the music itself, whereby it becomes 
almost compulsory for a good direc- 
tor to make use of the mass of prac- 
tical arrangements now available, 
covering the classics, light classics, 
folk materials and popular tunes. 

Both of these schools of thought 
are carrying to a logical conclusion 
the ideal of placing the wind band 
on the artistic level of the symphony 
orchestra and of proving this equal- 
ity by interpreting a repertoire of 
similar significance, There is a def- 
inite educational advantage in the 
fact that the popularity of the band 
is already well established, so that it 
can afford to introduce its listeners 
to music that may often prove a 
brand new experience. It must be 
admitted that many a band, especial- 
ly on the college level, sounds just 
about as good as a full orchestra and 
that plenty of classics, including 
some symphonic movements, are 
equally effective in band arrange- 
ments, 

The conductor becomes increas- 
ingly important in the midst of these 
valid arguments. It would be a rare 
experience indeed to hear some of 
the great symphonic conductors of 
our time leading a massed band of 
picked performers. This writer has a 
vivid recollection of such an event 
in his own boyhood, when Leopold 
Stokowski gave an_ extraordinary 
demonstration of this type in Phila- 
delphia. Incidentally, that genius of 
the baton is still sincerely interested 
in band work and so are such able 
and popular men as Thor Johnson, 
Walter Hendl and Alfred Wallen- 
stein. 

Conventions, clinics and confer- 
ences should also be interested in 
hearing some of our contemporary 
masters of instrumentation, like Lu- 
cien Caillet and Robert Russell Ben- 
nett, discuss the technique of the 
concert band and perhaps do some 
conducting as well. The New York 
audience of our Band Betterment 
Associates were certainly thrilled 
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when they heard not only Mr. Ben- 
nett but Morton Gould, Ferde Grofé 
and Leroy Anderson lead a super- 
professional group of bandmen 
(some of them from the first desks 
of leading orchestras) in their own 
musical creations and arrangements. 

There are still the questions of 
sight-reading rehearsals, of demon- 
strations of teaching materials for 
various grades of ability, of group 
instruction and mass effects, of the 
use of contemporary music in prefer- 
ence to the war-horses of the past, of 


competitions, awards and _profes- 
sional judging, of novelties, tricks 
and humorous interludes and many 
other details worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

The Music Educators National 
Conference, in its fifty years of life, 
has seen the old “brass band” de- 
velop into a most significant institu- 
tion. We can look forward opti- 
mistically to considerable clarifica- 
tion of objectives and ideals when 
the experts get together in Saint 
Louis. >>> 


stands for 
octavo music, 
operettas and 
opening 
nights 


Write for your copy of the new 

1955-56 EMB GUIDE. It is the most 
complete listing of school music 

materials of all publishers available. 


Use EMB Approval Service for the widest 


choice in vocal music for choruses, operettas 


and cantatas @ Text Books and literature @ 


Band and orchestra music @ Instrumental 


solo and ensemble music @ Instrumental 


hod 


eA 


stock of eq 


supplies and teaching aids for ever 


phase of music education. = 


Educational Music Bureau, Inc., 
30 E Adams Street, Chicago 3, Hil. 
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FOLK MUSIC IN THE 
LARGER FORMS 


(Continued from page 15) 


lent itself well to development, I 
had better luck with my chantey 
motif, for the homeward-bounder 
One More Day was a perfect con- 
trasting subject to the hornpipe. 

Not long after that I was commis- 
sioned to do a work drawn from 
Americana sources. I made an or- 
chestral setting of two old hymns, 
Poor Wayfaring Stranger and Won- 
drous Love. I found these in that 
remarkable collection of southern 
hymns, The Sacred Harp, and so 
called this piece From the Sacred 
Harp. Both of these tunes were 
somewhat modal in character and I 
harmonized them in the primitive 
style of the hymnal, using the an- 
cient devices of organum, i. e. mov- 
ing parallel fifths and fourths in 
blocks. 

In my Johnny Appleseed, which I 
call an orchestral “portrait,” I had 
intended to use real folk tunes but 
couldn’t find any that I liked. I 
therefore created original material 
with folk-like characteristics, using 
some of the modal devices I had 
worked. out in From the Sacred 
Harp. 

One of my most interesting ex- 
periences in using traditional mel- 
odies was in a scene for an art film, 
Summer Sequence. The story was an 
abstract, psychological treatment of 
an old ballad, Binorie, the melody 
of which is very beautiful and rich 
in developmental figures. Despite the 
fact that it was only eight bars long, 
I managed to base the entire film 
score on it, although in order to fol- 
low the film I was forced to use sev- 
eral different harmonic techniques. 

The climax of the film is a mur- 
der, followed by a sequence portray- 
ing the killer’s remorse. For these 
scenes I constructed a_ twelve-tone 
row which followed the rhythm and 
contour of the ballad theme. The 
contrapuntal working out of this 
was surprisingly effective, not only 
as an accompaniment to the film 
but also as a musical variation, Later 
I made a concert suite of this music 
and titled it Binorie Variations. 

From my experience as a com- 
poser and arranger it is to me evi- 
dent that it is very difficult to use 


As They Were 


Serge Koussevitzky 
As a Virtuoso of the Bass Viol 
(Bettmann Archive) 


folk melodies per se in contempo- 
rary music in the larger forms. 
There are more reasons against it 
than for it and certainly it is no 
guarantee that a composer’s work 
will have a national stamp, Never- 
theless, I feel it is important for 
American composers to know our 
folk music, It will enrich the com- 
poser’s imagination, deepen his un- 
derstanding of our national psychol- 
ogy and he will be a better artist 
for it. 

I have used the term “folk music” 
in its usual limited sense, meaning 
the traditional songs and ballads of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century 
America. This music is deeply ex- 
pressive of the pioneer and develop- 
mental years of our country; but 
except in very isolated places it no 
longer has a life of its own. Cer- 
tainly it is not expressive of dy- 
namic, stream-lined twentieth-cen- 
tury America. 

There is, however, another kind 
of folk music very much alive today 
and although rooted in the past, 
richly expressive of the spirit of 
modern America. I mean jazz. This 
is the American folk music of to- 
day. It is dynamic and throbbing 
with vitality. It offers rich possibil- 
ities for extended composition. Its 
only weakness is its lack of form and 
development. This the creative artist 
can supply. Although there is a con- 
troversy about this too, I recommend 
it without reservation. >>> 


HOW ORIGINAL ARE 
MODERN COMPOSERS? 


(Continued from page 39) 


like Bach, never lost his depth of 
feeling, his exaltation of mood, even 
if new forms and fresh methods were 
attempted. Has modern music gone 
further than the Diabelli Variations, 
the Emperor Concerto or the large 
choral works? Beethoven’s biography 
shows there was a great struggle 
within him even while he was an 
expert craftsman. He could not rest 
until he had written the Leonore 
Overture No. 3, even though No! | 
and No. 2 are impressive. 

While Mozart and Haydn seem 
to have relied on quite strict form, 
neither became a slave to routine, 
the subject matter and mood deter- 
mining the character of each work. 
Neither of these geniuses seemed to 
be afraid of copying others, for they 
were too busy with the struggle 
within them. 

A man of little or no influence 
today is Richard Wagner, yet he was 
the center of controversy in his 
time, While critics and loyal follow- 
ers fought over Brahms and Wagner, 
neither allowed this conflict to in- 
fluence his creative work, They 
proved that a composer is a law 
unto himself and lives in a world 
of his own. Actually a composer 
must live alone, in his own tonal 
mentality, and while he values and 
is grateful for the help of organiza- 
tions promoting music of today, he 
cannot depend on them for his mu- 
sical salvation. His music, in order 
to live, must not be merely a period 
development but a speech and lan- 
guage that never grows old. His ex- 
pression of spiritual truths in music 
must be universal and timeless, not 
the utterance of cults or fads. To- 
day’s composers have a rich legacy 
in the priceless gift of music’s mas- 
terpieces, still new and original. To 
reach Parnassus, today’s composer 
must express integrity, sincerity and 
conviction. There must be a willing- 
ness to work as the masters worked. 
A composer today must struggle as 
these masters did,—and this struggle 
is individual and cannot be. avoided. 
It demands absolute consecration to 
insure spiritual unfoldment, un- 
hindered growth and _ complete 
achievement. >>> 
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the Fred Waring 
Music Workshop 


presents 


49 wonderful new compositions and arrangements 
for songsters in the intermediate grades and junior 
high school. 


Bright new selections for holidays and special occasions, inter- 
esting arrangements for public performance, outstanding music 
for the introduction of part singing in the classroom. 

A Singing Bee makes music fun to learn and fun to teach, by 
providing material for sound musical development and growth 
through songs young people like—and are able to sing. Smooth 
voice leading, moderate ranges, considerable unison, colorful 
piano accompaniments—to bring out all the warmth and en- 
thusiasm of young voices. 


Students, teachers, audiences—everybody loves A Singing Bee! 


* Fun and Folk Songs * Art Songs 
Spirituals * Rounds, Canons, Novelties 


#% Hymns and Sacred Songs ¥% Patriotic Songs 
® Christmas Songs * Old Favorites 


* plus 12 new songs composed especially for A Singing Bee! 


and three-part songs 
A SINGING BE for treble voices (SA and SSA) $1.25 


Shawnee Fress ine. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


Music for the Accordion 


EASY-TO-PLAY 
STUDENT SERIES 


Simplified Arrangements by 
CLIFF SCHOLL 


THE MARINES HYMN 
THE CAISSON SONG 


50 cents each 


BMI 


CONCERT SERIES 


Arranged by 
CLIFF SCHOLL 


DANSE ARABE 
TANNHAUSER MARCH 


60 cents each 


Tschaikowsky 


Wagner 


For Accordion Band 


Easy-io-play Arrangements by CLIFF SCHOLL 


DARLING NELLIE GRAY A FRANGESA 


i $ .50 Score $95 


Score & parts " 2.00 


Extra parts 35 


Extra parts 25 


COLLECTIONS 


TEN TOP TOUCHDOWN! 
ACCORDION SOLOS 

The foremost college song hits in a 
Ten outstanding pop hits in one collec- NEW Accordion Collection . . . EASY 


TO PLAY arrangements by Cliff Scholl 

. 24 bright and spirited selections 
suitable for the advanced accordionist 
as well as the beginner $1.25 


tion . . . includes THE SONG FROM 
MOULIN ROUGE, BECAUSE OF YOU. 


and other favorites . . . in simplified 


arrangements by JOHN SERRY... $1.25 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
One W. 47 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


589 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEN YORK 17, N.Y. 
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